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STANDING OUT FROM THE CROWD. 


There are two ways of making yourself stand out 
from the crowd. One is by having a job so big that 
you can go home before the bell rings, if you want 
to; the other is by finding so much to do that you 
must stay after the others have gone. The one who 
enjoys the former once took advantage of the latter. 
—Harry Ford. 











Efficiency. 

The editorial on “Co-operation” in our issue of July 10 
has brought a great number of letters from telephone mana- 
gers who appreciate that the goodwill of the people is the 
greatest asset of a public utility. The letter on which the 
editorial was based was written by the president of the Chi- 
cago Surface Lines to the 12,000 employes of the street rail- 
ways of Chicago. It pointed out the need of co-operation 
between the public service utility, its employes and the 
general public. Its keynote was service. 

The result of this letter has been to bring the street car 
companies and their employes into a more friendly and 
helpful relationship, resulting in improved service and a bet- 
ter understanding than has ever before existed between 
them. When it had been agreed to settle the street car 
strike by arbitration, this letter appeared in the leading dai- 
lies of Chicago in a full page advertisement. The em- 
ployes were invited to present to the public their own sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the service. These sug- 
gestions were to appear in the advertising pages of the Chi- 
cago papers at the expense of the companies. The first let- 
ter was from a conductor and was given prominent space. 
It goes to the heart of this question of service in a very 
direct way. 

This conductor says the president’s letter has met with 


the hearty approval of the employes and has had the right 
effect. It has brought about a marked improvement in 
service, and the point also is brought out by the conductor 
that when he extends to the public some courtesy “worthy 
of mention” it will make him feel a lot better if he knows 
it is appreciated, and if he knows he is going to get some 
credit for ii with the management. He intimates that this 
course is bound to resu't in still more courtesies to the pub- 
lic, and that if the public reciprocates, it will bring re- 
sults beneficial to the public, the employe and the company. 
The public wants efficient service; the company is pledged 
to give it, but only through co-operation with the employes 
can the result be obtained. 

The conductor’s letter contains a suggestion on a_ side 
of the service question which is generally overlooked. His 
suggestion to the public is: If you think a conductor or a 
motorman is entitled to credit for some kindness or cour- 
tesy, or for the efficient way in which he does his work, 
won’t you be good enough to show your appreciation by 
writing a letter telling this to the management? There is 
no question about it; appreciation helps everybody. The 
effect of all this co-operation will be that the men will have 
the matter of courtesy and attention more in mind than 
ever before. They will feel their side of the situation is being 
treated fairly and that they are getting what credit is due 
them. This, we repeat, will help the men, the management, 
and the public. The management is pledged to give the 
men credit for efficiency in their work, and the whole plan is 
working out to everyone’s benefit. 

All of this brings us to ‘the point of this editorial—co- 
operation and service. Ours is no different than the street 
railway, the gas or electric light fields. In this age of 
specialization there is but one word that stands for success— 
“efficiency.” The efficiency of the company, the employes 
and the service, is a rock to build on. Develop your sys- 
tem to its highest efficiency and all else will follow. 
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How Many Little Enemies Have You? 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


The biggest enemies of mankind are microscopic. Big beasts are not dangerous— 
their very size advertises their menace. The mastodon, the saber-toothed tiger, the mam- 
moth, are all dim and distant memories. We can always handle anything huge; human 
brain has never yet failed to defeat animal brain. 

The monsters of the paleolithic age could not even survive against the crude weapons 
and the rude strategems of our half sensate savage forbears. The elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, are too evident and clumsy to escape the hunter. Their 
lumbering hulks offer many opportunities for deadly thrusts, bone-smashing shots and 
the hidden stake. Ten years of organized effort on the part of a single well trained 
army corps would easily rid the earth of every dog-sized beast on any continent. 

Man’s safety and welfare are never imperiled by a pachyderm drove or a caribou 
herd, but his existence from the first dawn has been threatened by the hidden hosts lurk- 
ing in the leaves, skulking in the grasses, sneaking through the morass, ambushed in the 
dirt, secreted in the water, and floating in the very sun-lighted air. Worm and beetle 
and locust and a million crawling blights contest with him every hour for the fruitage of 
his fields. 

Scale and maggot ceaselessly reduce his orchard yields. Microbe .and bacillus, 
descendants of a million generations of implacable forbears, nurtured upon the vitals 
and the blood of the people since the loss of Paradise, still take their annual toll of death 
despite the measures of medicine and the cunning of science. 

Man dies of little things. The span of existence would average twice its present 
length if our sight could magnify the vile and venomous hereditary foes of humanity. 
Slowly and awkwardly, but steadily and surely, we are learning to attack the invisible 
brotherhood. But health and security cannot be assured by the mere extermination of 
foulness and purification of rivers. Chloride of lime and carbolic acid and the use of 
competent antiseptics are only half-way measures. 

We drain polluted ponds and oil the stagnant scum of dead pools to eradicate the 
breeding grounds of mosquitoes and kindred winged pests. We regulate our dairies and 
our abattoirs and lower the tide of mortality from unclean feeding, but our greatest 
battle is within ourselves. 

Pernicious little habits gnaw upon human will, weaken the engines of vitality and 
bore their tunnels through the reservoirs of force and character. Self-respect and re- 
straint of passions are as essential to longevity as defense of food supply and physical 
prophylaxis. The mind must be kept wholesome. Dangerous desires must be con- 
trolled by the shackles of will. 

Every time we act, every time we think, the mind makes a record. Each repeti- 
tion of a performance or thought deepens the groove and tends to render the next 
similar impulse more automatic, until in time the brain becomes like a phonograph 
disk, and without apparant consciousness, we find ourselves guilty of crimes against 
morality. Then habit becomes master and the man the slave. 

The fight for self-control is easy at the outset. It grows more arduous and heart- 
breaking as the years progress. 

On guard! Clean thought as well as clean air and clean food and clean water. 
Physical cleanliness is a matter of mind as well as body. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune, 


















Magneto Troubles—How Found and How to Cure Them 





Clearing of Trouble Depends Fundamentally upon Elimination of Possible Causes by Various Tests on Appa- 
ratus Isolated from Other Connections—T able of Troubles and Indications—Paper Presented 
at Annual Convention of Canadian Independent Telephone Association 


By W. J. 


A telephone system, no matter what its particular kind 
may be, always comprises a group of associated appa- 
ratus and consequently can act normal only when each 
of its associated circuits and machines act normal. A 
defect or disarrangement of any part of any of the appa- 
ratus upsets the normal action of the system as a whole 
and causes what is known as trouble. It is readily seen, 
from the nature of a telephone system, that it is liable 
to trouble, as you already know from experience. 

All telephone systems are not constructed alike; further, 
the apparatus from which the system is composed is not 
all constructed alike, nor subjected to the same conditions 
or circumstances in use. Therefore it follows that the 
same defect or disarrangement in any two systems will 
not cause the same “out of normal” manifestation. This 
makes it well nigh impossible to state, from a given 
trouble manifestation, just exactly the cause and its loca- 
tion. The clearing of trouble is thus fundamentally one 
of isolating each piece of apparatus and testing each sepa- 
rately to eliminate, one after another, all the possible 
trouble causes, that the real cause may be located and 
defined. In fact, all that is done in works dealing on 
trouble testing, is to list the more commonly recurrent 
troubles together with all of their possible causes and to 
describe methods of testing which serve to eliminate one 
cause after another until the cause of the trouble is isolated. 


PROBABLE CAUSES OF NUMEROUS TROUBLES. 


Before going further, it may be just as well to say right 
here that telephone troubles are not ali due to faults or 
disarrangements in the apparatus or system. In many 
cases the subscriber is himself at fault through not speak- 
ing directly into the transmitter, leaving the receiver off 
the hook, placing metal articles on the top of the telephone 
instrument thereby shorting or partially short circuiting 
the line, etc. The operator may be at fault through in- 
attention to calls, not restoring drops, carelessness in 
speaking into the transmitter, leaving two or more listen- 
ing keys open during connections, étc. 

A telephone trouble, when it is a disarrangement of 
the system or a defect, is commonly a short, an open or 
a ground. As any one of these may occur in the instru- 
ment, in the house wiring, in the arrester, in the cable 
if any, in the cable boxes, in the line, in the central office 
protection rack or in the switchboard, it is obvious that 
the location of trouble primarily consists in isolating and 
testing separately each circuit or piece of apparatus, that 
might be involved, to determine whether it is normal or 
out of order. The manifestation of the trouble may be 
such that it might be the result of any one of a number 
of causes located anywhere on the system, in which case 
the general method of testing would be as follows: 

Detach the telephone instrument from its arrester and 
line and test its circuits and apparatus; disconnect the 
arrester from the line and test it. Then detach the line 
at both the telephone instrument and connecting rack at 
the central office and test the line. After this, if the 
trouble is not located test the apparatus at the central 
office with the assurance that the troyble must lie there. 

The foregoing is, of course, only a general explanation 
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of the method of testing, and serves merely to illustrate 
the fundamental principle of telephone trouble testing. 
The actual method of testing depends upon the qualifica- 
tions and limitations of the troubleman. An expert trouble- 
man may eliminate a great deal of work by a mere ob- 
servation of the various parts of the apparatus, especially 
if he has knowledge of how each part of the apparatus 
should work when it is normal. 


LocaTING CAUSE OF WEAK RINGER. 


This, in fact, is one of the first requirements for success 
in trouble location as the troubleman should know 
thoroughly how every portion of a telephone system 
should act when it is not in trouble that he may be able 
to recognize the faulty apparatus when he has isolated it. 
As an example, take a case of trouble in which the mani- 
festation of the trouble is that the bell of the instrument 
rings weakly, the generator rings other bells well, while 
the talking and listening functions of the telephone set 
are unimpaired. The cause of this trouble may be that 
the bell is out of adjustment; that the polarizing magnet 
of the bell has been weakened by lightning or age; the 
bell may be a high resistance bell on a line with low re- 
sistance bells; or if the telephone instrument is one of 
the type using a push button or in which the push button 
functions are combined in the hook switch, the push button 
switch springs, or hook switch springs, as the case may be, 
may be bent so that they do not make proper contact. It 
remains to determine which one of all these possible causes 
produces the undesirable effect. Therefore, the proper 
procedure would be to disconnect the telephone instrument 
from the arrester and ring the bell of the instrument with 
its own generator. 


If the bell rings loudly, it proves that the bell is not out 
,of adjustment, that the bell circuit is normal and that the 
polarizing magnet is not weakened. The cause is thus lim- 
\ited to one of the other specified causes. An observation of 
the push button switch or hook switch, as the case may be, 
will show by reference to the diagram on the inside of the 
\instrument whether the springs are making proper contacts 
‘or not. A knowledge of the character of the line will deter- 
mine whether the bell is a high wound bell on a line with 
low wound bells. In this way the cause of the trouble is 
located largely by inspection, coupled with a knowledge of 
how the apparatus should work if normal. 

Another example is one in which the manifestation of the 
trouble is cross talk between grounded lines and metallic 
lines. The cause, if the system be one in which push button 
ringing is used, may be a ground on the metallic line affected, 
either at an arrester or on the line. It may be further due 
to the use of split pairs in the cable leading the grounded 
lines from the office cable box to the central office protector 
rack. If this latter cause is known not to exist, then the 
arresters should be inspected and the line tested with a test 
set to locate the ground. 

Take a case in which the manifestation is a sputtering 
sound in the receiver. This may be caused by having too 
much battery, by a loose connection on the batteries or in 
the primary circuit, by a ground in the carbons of the ar- 
rester at the subscriber’s station, by a ground on the line, or 
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Manifestation. Telephone Instrument. Arrester. Line. Central. 

(1) ; 

Bell rings weakly; rings] Bell out of adjustment. Polarizing Bad connection. 

other bells strong. Can] magnet weakened by lightning. May 

talk and hear O. K. be a high wound bell on a line with 
low wound bells. Bad connection. 
Hook switch springs are not making 
proper contact when receiver is on 
hook. 

(2) 

Bell rings weakly; genera- | Bad connection in wiring. Poor or] Both sides] Resistance cross. | Partial ground. 
frozen ground. grounded. Partial ground. Both sides line 


_ rings other bells weak- 
y. 


Partial ground. 


grounded in carbon. 





(3) 

Bell rings well; generator 
rings other bells well, but 
throws drop at central 
poorly, when push button 
is used. 


Lines reversed. Bad ground connec- 
tion. Push button makes poor contact 
when depressed. 


Grounded. 


Bad connection. 
Grounded. 


Drop out of adjust- 
ment. Bad ground 
connection. Ground 
in carbons. 





(4) 
Bell will not ring. 


Broken wire in wiring. Ground wire 
open. Short in wiring. Ringer coils 
burned out. Bells badly out of ad- 
justment. Bad contacts between lower 
spring of hook switch and spring above 
it in three and four-bar series or 
bridging sets. Sticking ringer. 


Grounded. 


Open wire. Short. 


Grounded. 


Ground wire open. 





(5) 

Generator rings own and 
other bells feebly; own 
bell rings well when other 
parties call. 


Generator magnets weak. Loose con- 
nection in generator circuit. Partially 
short circuited armature’ winding. 


Poor contact between armature termi- 


nal pin and contact touching it. Bad 
contact between generator switch ° 
springs. 





(6) 

Bell receives a ring well, 
but will not ring its own 
or other bells. 


Broken connection in armature of gen- 
erator. Broken wire in generator cir- 
cuits Short circuit in generator arma- 
ture. Generator contacts do not open 
in case of series set; do not close in 
case of bridging set. 





(7) 

Rings bells of some in- 
struments on line; rings 
others poorly or not at all. 


Receiver off hook at intermediate sta- 
tion and no condenser in instrument. 





(8) 
Rings own bell well: oth- 
ers weakly or not at all. 








Grounded 
on both sides of 


Partial open or 
open line. Partial 
or full short on line 
between bells that 
do and do not ring. 
Partial or full 
ground on line. 





Short on line near 
station that is out 











line. Grounded.]| of order. Ground 
on line. 
() 
All bells on line when eve ree nt ee  eeak. 
rung by central ring weak. a a oe Foner ides “of Hine 
Both sides of line 
grounded in arrest- 
er. Ground in ar- 
rester. 
(10) 
Drops of all grounded arena il 
lines fall when any ee ere 
grounded line rings. 
(11) 
Several drops fall when Several arrest- Several lines 
@ grounded drop is rung ers grounded. — 
down by push button. wens. 








(12) 

Bells on metallic push 
button line all ring when 
central is rung by push 


Ground spring of push button switch 
is bent and so does not make contact, 
while other springs make contact all 





button. Central does not | the time. 
receive ring. 
(13) 


Bells on line ring when 
push button is used to 
ring central. Rings cen- 
tral when push button is 
used or not used. 


Springs of push button switch are all 
touching. Instrument wired to line in 
reversed order. 


Ground in car- 
bon of some in- 
termediate sta- 
tion. 


Grounded. 





(14) 
Bell emits series of taps 


Swinging cross 
with power or tele- 








without apparent cause. —— line. Light- 
ning. 

(15) 

Bell rings apparently Crossed with other 

without cause. Can hear telephone lines. 

cross talk. 

(16) 


Can neither ring other 
parties nor receive a ring, 
but can talk both ways. 


See Nos. 2 and 7. 





(17) 











Open, Short circuit- 





Both lines heavily 


Can neither ring others, Both lines heav- | ed. Both lines] grounded in ar- 

receive,, ring, nor talk ily grounded.]| heavily grounded.]| rester. Heavily 

either way. Heavy ground. Lana ground. | grounded in arrest- 
v9 pen. er. 
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Manifestation. Telephone Instrument. Arrester. Line. Central. 
(18) See No. 7. 
Can ring and talk with 
some parties on line, but 
cannot ring or talk with 
others on the line. 
(19) 
Can hear, but cannot be] Open battery contact in hook. Battery 
heard. rundown. Short circuited transmitter. 
Loose battery connection. Loose or 
open connection in primary winding 
of induction coil. Foreign particle 
which prevents motion of transmitter 
diaphragm. Open transmitter circuit. 
Frozen battery. Short circuit in induc- 
tion coil. 
(20) s . 
Cannot hear others, but} Open in receiver cord. Short circuit in 
can speak to others. receiver. Foreign particle which pre- 
vents motion of receiver diaphragm. 
Short circuit in receiver cord, or re- 
ceiver circuit. Depolarized receiver 
magnet. Bent diaphragm in receiver. 
(21) 
Can neither hear nor be] Open secondary winding in induction] Heavy ground.} Open. Short. Heavy 
heard. (See Nos. 2 and] coil. Broken connection in secondary | Open. ground. 
4.) circuit, especially in receiver cord or 
receiver wiring. Open contact in hook 
switch. 
Grounds in car- Poor ground. 


(22) 
Cross talk between lines. 


bons of instru- 


Grounds on carbons 
lines affected. 


ment on both on r ( 
lines. Line not Listening keys in 
properly trans- on two or more 
posed. lines at once. 





(23) 

Cross talk between 
grounded lines and metal- 
lic lines. 


If push button ring is used on metallic 
line, there is a ground on metallic line 
affected, either at arrester or on line. 


Use of split pairs 
in cable. 





(24) 
Cannot talk either way, 
but can ring and receive 
ring. 


Bad contact in receiver circuit. Bad 
contact in hook switch. Part open or 
full open in receiver cord or receiver or 
induction coil. 


Both sides par- 
tially grounded. 





(25) 





High resistance 
short. 











Sputtering sound in re-| Too much battery. Loose connection | Grounded in car- Grounded. 

ceiver. on batteries or in battery circuit. bons. 

(26) Upper contact of hook switch is mak- 

Batteries run down too] ing contact when hook is on. Receiver 

quickly. left off hook too long. 

(27) 

Telephone cuts out at] Broken conductor or short in receiver Loose connection. 
times, both in receivingj cord. Loose connection in induction Swinging ground. 


and in transmitting. 


coil or receiver circuit. 


Swinging short. 





(28) 

Cannot ring central with 
push button. Rings party 
on line all right. 


Push button does not make contact 
when depressed. Loose or broken con- 
tact on push button switch. Broken 
ground connection. 





(29) 

Drop does not fall when 
ring comes in. Generator 
rings own bell O. K 


Grounded in arrest- 
er. 











Burned out drop. 
Broken ground wire 
on drop. 





Coil burned out. 
Hook bent. Pivot 
screws too tight. 





(30) 

Clearing-out drop does 
not fall when parties on 
party line ring off during 
connection with city 
grounded line. 


No condensers in 
cord circuit. 





(31) 
Night alarm will not ring 
when drop falls. 


Run down batteries 
on night bell. Night 
alarm contact in 
drop does not make 
contact. Broken 
wire in night alarm 
circuit. 





(32) 

Night alarm rings con- 
tinuously after drop is re- 
stored. 


Night alarm con- 
tact is bent and 
makes contact even 
when drop is re- 
stored. 





(33) 

Can talk to other parties 
on line, but central cannot 
hear nor talk well. 


Partly short or 
open between cen- 
tral office and first 
station on party 
line. 


Poor contact in 
jack. Bad cord pair 
on switchboard. 
Loose connection in 
operator’s talking 
set, or in the talk- 
ing and listening 
key, or in opera- 
tor’s jack or plug. 





(34) 
Central cannot ring par- 
ties at end of line. 





Grounded carbon 
in instrument 
near end of line. 








Too many instru- 
ments on line. 
Short between in- 
struments that can- 
not be rung and 
central. 





Weak generator. 
Poor connection on 
ringing key in cord 
pair. 








AND WHERE TO LOOK FOR THE TROUBLE. 
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by a ground in the arrester at the central office. An observa- 
tion of the instrument will serve to either find the trouble 
there, or eliminate the possibilities of the trouble being there. 
An observation of the carbons will determine whether or not 
the trouble is there. Likewise an observation of the carbons 
at the central office will aid in locating the trouble. If the 
trouble has thus far not been discovered, the line should be 
tested with a test set with the assurance that it is grounded. 
GROUNDED CARBONS—A FREQUENT CAUSE OF TROUBLE. 

It may be said that, given a telephone system in which care 
has been exercised in the construction and installation there- 
of, the chief cause of trouble is in grounded carbons. Hence, 
especially with troubles appearing after thunderstorms, the 
cause in the majority of cases may be removed by carefully 
cleaning the carbons on the telephone instrument, cable box 
and central office rack. In fact, I would recommend that the 
central office carbons should all be inspected after a heavy 
thunderstorm. ; 

A part of the telephone: system particularly liable to trouble, 
is the line. Yet trouble on this may be largely eliminated by 
correct initial construction and good maintenance. 

In constructing a telephone line, care should be exercised 
to see that the wires are all pulled in sufficiently to eliminate 
all chances of swinging together. If they are strung in the 
summer months, care should be taken not to pull in too tight, 
as the first cold snap of winter will contract the wires and 
breaks in the line will be frequent: In places where a long 
span makes it impossible to pull in tight enough to prevent 
the wires swinging together in the middle of the span, it is 
always best to place a light wood spanner at the middle of the 
span, and attach each wire to this spanner by means of knobs. 

The wire should never be allowed to lie on the cross arm, 
and every pin that carries a wire should be provided with an 
insulator. Insulators should be replaced whenever found 
broken. 

Where trees are liable to interfere with the wires, that 
portion of the line should be carefully watched, as a wet tree 
limb will often cause a high resistance short, even though the 
limb is not heavy enough to actually swing the wires together 
or break them. 

In placing guy wires, care should be taken to see that there 
is no possible chance of their.coming into contact with the 
line wire. Further, lightning grounds should be placed upon 
every fifth to eighth pole. 

In making joints between drop wires and the line wires, or 
wherever copper wires are joined to iron wires, the joints 
should be soldered or a Fahnestock clip of copper and steel 
used. 

The whole principle of keeping a line free from trouble 
rests on keeping the line free from grounds, opens and shorts. 
Therefore one will not go far wrong if he will persistently 
look upon wet wood, such as cross arms, poles, tree limbs, 
etc., as detrimental to a telephone line and as objects that 
should be kept out of contact with the wires; also to see that 
the two sides of a metallic line are kept free from each other. 
The ground should be looked at as an item of danger, and 
one should be careful to eliminate all chances of wires obtain- 
ing communication with the ground through direct contact 
or through indirect contact with trees, wet poles, etc. In fact, 
one should get the attitude that glass, porcelain or rubber 
should be interposed between a telephone wire and all points 
where it might make contact with any other substance. 

A chart of 34 telephone troubles, together with their causes 
and the location of their causes, which is intended as part of 
the matter of a book on telephone trouble testing which the 
Canadian Independent Telephone Co. intends to publish, gives 
these manifestations of trouble. 





Reorganization of Sandusky (Ohio) Telephone Co. 
The Sandusky (Ohio) Telephone Co. is to be reorganized, — 
the action being taken, according to General Manager John 
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G. Steinkamp, “to correct the mistake of early promoters 
who apparently thought a telephone system was better 
than a gold mine.” Mr. Steinkamp in making his an- 
nouncement said: “This company, like many others, was 
overcapitalized. The cost of improvements was enormous; 
now its securities cannot be disposed of.” 

The stockholders and bondholders of the organization 
have reached an agreement whereby the reorganized com- 
pany will issue $169,900 of stock and bonds, the amount 
representing the actual present valuation of the plant. 
The present capital stock is $179,000. There are $179,- 
000 of outstanding bonds. George Feick, of Sandusky, is 
president and John A. Geidemann, of Sandusky, is secre- 
tary and treasurer. The reorganization it is expected will 
be perfected within the next few weeks. 


Resolution for Investigation of A. T. & T. Co., Killed. 

The Wisconsin assembly, by a decisive vote, killed the 
Donnelly resolution for a legislative investigation of the serv- 
ices, rates and agreements of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and its subsidiaries. In supporting the resolution, 
Assemblyman Donnelly said that there had been a complaint 
before the railroad commission for an adjustment of the rates 
of telephone systems in Milwaukee for over five years. He 
declared that the investigation of these rates had only been 
taken up recently. 

Assemblyman Bradley opposed the resolution, claiming that 
the power to investigate rates and service of the telephone 
company is now lodged with the railroad commission. As- 
semblyman Hambrecht said that no one had ever questioned 
the power and justice of the railroad commission in the in- 
vestigations which it had conducted. In reply to the latter 
remark, Assemblyman Donnelly claimed that the legislature 
had passed a two-cent fare law after the commission had 
entered an order fixing the passenger fare on railroads at 
two and one-half cents, and he believed it was a proper pro- 
vince of the legislature to consider the telephone companies 
in the same light and subject them to a rigid legislative investi- 
gation. There was no roll call on the measure but it was de- 
feated by a large standing vote. 








Mitchell, S. D., Telephone Case to Supreme Court. 

Enjoined by Judge Wilbur F. Booth, of the federal circuit 
court at Minneapolis, Minn., from interfering with the system 
or business of the Dakota Central Telephone Co. in the city 
of Mitchell, S. D., the city council has decided by unanimous 
vote to carry the fight to the United States circuit court of 
appeals or the United States Supreme Court. 

The case has been in litigation since 1913, when the fran- 
chise of the Dakota Central to operate a local telephone ex- 
change expired. The contention was raised by the company 
that its local exchange was a part of its long distance system 
and could not be interfered with by the city. Several other 
cases or points of difference are now in litigation in the circuit 
and state supreme court. In 1913 the citizens of Mitchell 
voted to build a municipal telephone system, but the matter 
has been delayed by injunction proceedings, which are still 
pending. 





Compromise in Noble (Ill.) Telephone Case. 

A compromise was effected this week in the litigation 
between the Noble Telephone Co., and the Noble Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Noble, Ill, before the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission. The Mutual company agrees to re- 
strain its operations in the future to the territory outside 
the city of Noble. 

It was in this case that the Illinois supreme court handed 
down a decision sustaining the contention of the Illinois 
commission that the Mutual company was under the juris- 
diction of the commission. 
































Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—Part I, Telephone 
Economics, by James H. Shoemaker, Completed June 26, 1915—Part II, The 
Corporate Telephone Organization, Written by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards 











Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 


29. What rendered the trustees device inoperative? 

30. What would have been the effect if state laws prior 
to 1889 had allowed corporations to purchase the stock of 
other corporations? 

31. What state broke the chain of anti-trust laws and how? 

32. What was the New Jersey amendment that permitted 
the organization of holding companies? 

33. What are the principal requirements of the New Jer- 
sey incorporation laws? 

34. What was the result of New Jersey’s act? Distinguish 
between foreign and domestic corporations and give an ex- 
ample of each. 

35. What may states do to protect themselves against for- 
eign corporations? What is required of states in regard to 
foreign corporations? 

36. How did the United States Supreme Court’s decision 
relative to interstate commerce affect holding companies? 

37. What conditions were favorable to the organization 
of holding companies. 


CHAPTER III. The Holding Company or Trust (Con’td). 


38. The Preliminary Steps in Organizing the Steel Trust.— 
On February 23, 1901, three men in the state of New Jersey 
organized an innocent little corporation. Each man subscribed 
for five shares of preferred stock and five shares of common 
- stock, and each accordingly placed $1,000 in the treasury, mak- 
ing a total of $3,000. April 1, 1901, the stockholders of this 
little company had another meeting at which they authorized 
the issuance of $550,000,000 preferred stock and $550,000,000 
In two months, the harmless little $3,000 
corporation became a billion, one-hundred million dollar com- 
pany—$1,100,000,000. 


of common stock. 


The object of this corporation was to acquire the stock of 
One can see the United States Steel 
Corporation, in the process of being born. At this meeting, 
this little $3,000-company voted to authorize $304,000,000 of 
bonds. 
ed bonds, and was not interested in stocks. 


several steel companies. 


It had happened that wise old Andrew Carnegie want- 
Accordingly, the 
little New Jersey company was all ready with $1,404,000,000 
worth of paper to begin business. 

39. The Syndicate’s Part in Promoting the Steel Corpora- 
tion—A syndicate with $200,000,000 was formed to carry out 
the plan of merging the companies. It finally turned over to 
the corporation 213 manufacturing plants and transportation 
companies, and 41 mines, all of which operated in 18 states. The 


syndicate, of which J. P. Morgan & Co. were managers, turned 
over this property and $20,000,000 in cash. 


In exchange the 
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syndicate took the preferred and common stocks, of the newly 
organized corporation, as well as bonds, to the amount of $1,- 
404,000,000. 

The public, being in a buying mood and being convinced 
that it was being let in on a sort of a monopoly gold mine, 
did not hesitate to jump in. The syndicate’s profit was $54,- 
200,000, a tidy sum for a few years effort. The public’s profit 
is yet to materialize. 

40. The Corporate Organization of the United States Steel 
Corporation—In the greatest trust, which we know is not a 
trust because it failed to absorb everything as its promoters 
wished, the stockholders have minimum power. There are 
24 directors, each of whom receives $20 a day for meetings 
and ten cents a mile for transportation expenses. There are 
six members of the executive committee, of which the presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, are members. There are four 
members of the finance committee, of which also the president 


and chairman of the board are members. 

41. The Cost of Incorporating in New Jersey.—To incorpo- 
rate in New Jersey cost the steel merger syndicate $200,000. 
Had it been able to incorporate in Minnesota or Michigan, it 
would have cost $550,000; Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin would have collected $1,100,000 or 1 per cent.; New York 
and Pennsylvania would have charged $1,375,000; while Dela- 
ware would have cut New Jersey’s price to $165,000. 

On the question of taxes, New Jersey charges $55,000; New 
York would collect $275,000 and Pennsylvania could see an 
annual charge of $5,500,000. Truly New Jersey may be called 
the liberal state. 

Readers are familiar with the efforts of the Roosevelt, 
Taft and Wilson administrations to cope with the trust dis- 
ease brought to us by New Jersey. We have the Clayton act, 
the trade commission act, and many other devices to overcome 
this insidious disease. New Jersey classes with the man who 
imported the English sparrow, thistle, and the hoof and mouth 
disease. In fact, Pandora, whose curiosity released all the 
evils from control, has nothing on that bit of territory known 
to us as New Jersey. 

CHAPTER IV. The A. T. & T. Co. as a Holding Company 

42. Original Purpose of Organisation of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.—Unlike the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the organization of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. into a holding company was a gradual evolution. 
The American Bell Telephone Co., which was organized in 
Massachusetts in 1880, leased telephone instruments to various 
companies organized in different parts*of the country to provide 
telephone service. In many cases, it took stock in these licensee 
companies in payment of the royalties. 
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As the telephone business spread over the country the Amer- 
ican Bell Telephone Co.’s long distance business began to de- 
velop. For the purpose of taking care of this iong distance 
traffic, the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. was incor- 
porated in New York state, March 3, 1885. 


incorporation were filed under “an act to provide for the in- 


The articles of 


corporation and regulation of telegraph companies.” (L. 1848, 
Ch. 265.) An amended certificate relating to its stock was 
filed May 17, 1888. 

43. Change of A. T. & T. Co. into a Holding Company.— 
It was in the year 1899 that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. became, in addition to the long lines depart- 
ment of the American Bell Telephone Co., of Massachusetts, 
the holding company of the Bell system. This change was 
effected by the Bell company of Massachusetts transferring 
to the A. T. & T. Co., for $46,500,000, all the shares of the 
licensee companies which it, the Massachusetts Bell com- 
pany, held. It retained, however, its holdings of the stock of 
the A. T. & T. Co. The transfer took place under a contract 
dated March 11, 1899. 

On March 27, 1899 the capital stock of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was increased to $75,000,000 and be- 
tween then and 1910 it was increased to the sum of $500,000,000, 
of which $347,930,679 had been issued up to December 31, 1913. 
The funded debt at that time was $163,591,000. The total capi- 
tal stock and bonded debt as of December 31, 1913, was there- 
fore $511,521,679. 

44. Reason for Transfer from a Massachusetts to a New 
York Corporation—The stock transfer from the American 
Bell Telephone Co., the Massachusetts company, to the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., a New York corporation, was 
obviously because of the limitation in the charter of the Massa- 
chusetts company upon the holding of stock in other corpora- 
tions and also the difficulty under the Massachusetts law of 
increasing the capital stock. This is evident by the refusal of 
the Massachusetts legislature to make the amendment to the 
Bell charter, desired to permit this increase of stock. 

45. Methods by Which A. T. & T. Co. Obtained Majority 
Interests in Bell Licensee Companies—The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. next increased to a majority its 
stockholdings in several large telephone companies which had 
been allied with the Bell system as licensee companies but in 
which the American Bell company had held only a minority 
of the stock. 
sufficient stock to give it control as, for instance, the West- 


In some cases the A. T. & T. Co. purchased 


ern Union interests in the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
In other cases stock of the A. T. & T. Co. was 
traded for stock in the licensee companies. 


graph Co. 
This was done in 
the case of the Chicago Telephone Co. and other companies. 
Stock was also purchased for cash. Reductions in the number 
of licensee companies by ‘consolidations and merger or the 
transfer of stock from one licensee company to another aided 
in the A. T. & T. Co. securing in most cases the entire stock 
The consolidations of the Sunset 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Pacific States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. into the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.; 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Buffalo, the Central New York 
Telephone Co. the Empire State Telephone & Telegraph Co,, 
the Hudson River Telephone Co., the New York & New Jersey 


of the licensee companies. 
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Telephone Co., and the New York Telephone Co., into the 
New York Telephone Co.; and the Rocky Mountain Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and Colorado Telephone Co. into the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. are all instances of the re- 
ductions in the number of licensee companies. 

(To be Continued.) 





Conference with I. C. C. Representatives. 

The conference between representatives of the large tele- 
phone companies and state public service commissions and 
representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
held at the Hotel La Salle on August 3, notice of which 
was published in last week’s issue of TELEPHONY, was at- 
tended by about 40 men. The morning session was con- 
sumed in an argument relative to the appointment of an 
advisory committee to co-operate with the officials of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. H. Linton Reber, gen- 
eral manager of the Kinloch Long Distance Telephone Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; C. G. DuBois, comptroller of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York City, and LeRoy 
Parker, comptroller of the Ohio State Telephone Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, were appointed a committee to formulate 
a plan for the appointment of such a committee. 

This committee, in the afternoon, recommended that a 
committee be appointed to meet in Washington, D. C., 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and officials of 
the various state commissions as an advisory board. It is 
to be composed of representatives from the Bell com- 
panies and the National Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, and the Independent Telephone Association of Amer- 
ica. The committee will be named later, and will meet 
about August 16 in Washington. 

Among those who were present at the meeting were: 
E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich., president of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association of America; W. F. Good- 
rich, LaCrosse, Wis.; L. A. Herrick, Freeport, Ill.; W. J. 
Uhl, Logansport, Ind.; C. A. Bennett, Kansas City, Mo.; 
H. L. Reber, St. Louis, Mo.; W. J. Cavanaugh, Kansas City, 
Mo.; LeRoy Parker, Columbus, Ohio; W. G. Bickelhaupt, 
Aberdeen, S. D.; C. S. Norton, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. V. 
Haines, Indianapolis, Ind.; A. C. Cragg, St. Paul, Minn.; 
George Robinson, Jr., St. Paul, Minn. 

F. B. MacKinnon, Washington, D. C., secretary of the - 
National Independent Telephone Association; R. V. Achatz, 
LaFayette, Ind.; C. G. DuBois, New York City, and Messrs. 
Heiss and Wiley, New York, and H. D. Pixley, Omaha. 
Neb. 

The representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion were: J. W. VanSant, examiner; W. J. Meyers, stat- 
istician, and Mr. Ferdon. Representatives of the public 
service commissions of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Min- 
nesota and Florida were present, George B. Ames, engineer, 
representing the Florida commission, and Mr. Joyce repre- 
senting the Pennsylvania commission. 

Work Begun on New Tri-State Building. 

The’ work of excavating for the new Center exchange build- 
ing of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was recently commenced. The building is to 
be fireproof and will cost $150,000. Installation of the new 
automatic equipment will probably be under way by December 
15, and it is expected that the installation will be completed 
and the automatic system in operation by January 1, 1916. 

Night Rates Abolished in Western Pennsylvania. 

The practice of charging reduced night rates is rapidly be- 
ing done away with by most of the Independent telephone 
companies in western Pennsylvania. 


























Accuracy and Its Relation to the Telephone Business 


Importance of Accuracy in Local, Rural and Long Distance Work—Trouble Caused by Carelessness and 
Inaccuracy—Paper Awarded First Prize at Chief Operators’ Conference of Saskatch- 
ewan Department of Telephones, Regina, Sask., Can. 


By Miss A. G. Graham 


Accuracy to my mind, is one of the most important words 
in connection with telephone work. There is so much to be 
said on the subject that I will divide it under the different 
headings as follows: 

1. Definition of the word “accuracy.” 

2. Teaching a beginner the importance of accuracy. 

3. Accuracy in connection with local operating under the 
different heads: 

a. Accuracy in rural line operating. 
b. Accuracy on the part of the supervisor. 
c. Accuracy in plugging the multiple. 
4. Accuracy in reporting trouble. 
5. Accuracy in long distance work under the different heads: 


a. Recording. 

b. Line operating. 

c. R. X. work. 

d. Supervising and scrutinizing tickets. 

e. Accuracy in giving reports to the public. 
f. Accuracy in timing messages. 


6. Accuracy in making out reports. 

7. Small offices being more accurate in passing informa- 
tion on tickets and giving reports. 

8. Accuracy in all information and switchboard records. 


DEFINITION OF THE Worp “AccurRACcyY.” 


“Accuracy” is defined by Webster as: The quality of being 
accurate, exactness or correctness, in exact conformity with 
the truth, free from error, precise. 

The first step towards having accurate operators is taken 
when teaching a beginner. I find that a girl taken and taught 
is as a rule more accurate in her work than a girl who comes 
to you with several years’ experience. You can teach a be- 
ginner what you want her to do and see that she does it, but 
a girl with experience seems to think that her old way is 
better than your way. 


AccuRACY IN CONNECTION WITH LocAL OPERATING. 


In order to be accurate the operator’s mind must be directly 
on her work. Once her mind begins to go along some other 
line, it results in wrong numbers, ringing on busy lines, and 
ringing subscribers back on a one-line disconnect. Every op- 
erator knows just what trouble this makes—angry subscribers 
and complaints to the chief operator. 

A local operator cannot handle two or three subscribers at 
once and be accurate. One thing at a time and that done 
quickly and well, should be always kept in mind. 

The rural operator should be most accurate in her ringing. 
Have each ring clear and distinct. If she would follow her 
instructions in the rule book, regarding rural line ringing, 
she would save having several of the subscribers coming on 
the line and saying is it 1-2 or 1-3 you want. 

The local supervisor should be most accurate in calling 
out numbers and in order that she can do this the number 
plates must be clear and in the right place. We experience 
a great deal of difficulty along this line. in Moose Jaw on ac- 
count of so many changes in party lines. 

Very often I find the supervisor will call out a number and 
several of the different operators will make an attempt to get 
it and will find that the supervisor has called the wrong 
number. If this happens very often the operators will feel 
that there is not very much use making a long reach and then 
not getting the right number. 
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Accuracy should be exercised in plugging the multiple. 
Carelessness along this line leads to no end of trouble. This 
should be done by one girl and she should be held responsible. 
A subscriber does not like calling his own number and then 
being told by the operator that it is disconnected. 

Then again while we are plugging all DH telephones, care 
must be taken to remove the plugs immediately on receiving 
instructions from the commercial department. We discov- 
ered a plan to overcome this difficulty by having a slip sent 
up for each DH telephone with all particulars on. When the 
subscriber has paid up the slip is taken to the wire chief 
who reconnects the telephone and signs the slip. This then 
goes to the chief operator who has the plugs removed and 
signs the slip which is then sent downstairs and filed. Then 
if at any time any trouble arises, we have the slip to refer to 
and can see just where the error occurred. 


AcCURACY IN REPORTING TROUBLE. 


If the operators would be more accurate in reporting trou- 
ble, reporting it just as they find it, giving as much informa- 
tion on it as is posssible—they would save the trouble depart- 
ment a good many useless trips. This is more important in 
the smaller exchanges where the inspector only pays a visit 
once in a while. If the operator would explain the trouble 
to him when reporting it he might be able to tell her how to 
overcome the difficulty temporarily so the subscriber could 
get service until such time as he could get down to repair it. 


Accuracy IN Long DistANCE Work. 


Here is the big difficulty: What we want is accurate long 
distance operators. An inaccurate operator means loss of 
line time, loss of money and trouble with the subscribers; 
she is absolutely no good to us. 


First of all, the recorder must be accurate, in every detail, 
Carelessness in putting down the wrong number, wrong name 
or wrong station leads to no end of trouble. ‘She must be 
sure that she understands what is wanted first. She must 
then get the information clearly down on the ticket. If she 
does this, it will not be necessary for the line operator to ask 
questions or call the subscriber back for more information 
while holding her toll line, which means loss of money. 

The line operator must be accurate in passing and receiving 
tickets. She must get the ticket in her mind and know ex- 
actly what she wants before she takes up the toll line. Ring 
distinctly, give at once all information that will help the “In” 
operator locate the party called. 


When an operator receives a report she must be accurate 
in recording it so that when another operator takes her place 
she can tell at a glance just how the work stands. 

The RX operator must be accurate in putting down her de- 
lays. If she waits a few minutes to take a ticket or make 
another switch she will then begin to wonder who was call- 
ing Regina and it will result in putting Eyebrow up instead 
of Elbow. Then again if the RX operator would listen in- 
stead of making a guess we would get Govan instead of Gir- 
vin when we ask for Govan. This I have known to happen 
several times. You can easily see the loss of line time and 
loss of labor this involves. 


The supervisor must be most accurate in supervising and 
rating tickets. Make sure that the tickets are made out 
properly, writing the number to which the message is to be 
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charged clearly on the ticket. This will save a good many 
mistakes in bookkeeping. Jf the long distance operators would 
only stop to think how gssential accuracy in their work is to 
the commercial department, they would, I think, be more care- 
ful, particularly those offices that send their tickets in to the 
district head office. It would very often save a good deal of 
writing back and forth and unnecessary use of toll lines. 

The toll operator should be very accurate in giving reports 
to the public. Give the calling party all the information you 
are allowed to give him and record the same on the ticket. 
I have known cases where information even on a cancelled 
ticket has been a very important factor in a legal case. 

I really do not thing that operators realize their own im- 


portance. If they did I am sure they would be more accurate. 


ACCURACY IN TIMING MESSAGES. 


Here is where a good many operators fall down. They 
think that an extra 15 or 20 seconds on a message does not 
really matter, but 20 seconds every few minutes soon leaps 
up into dollars and cents and it is the dollars and cents we 
are after. 

It is just as important a matter in our business as it is in 
any other. A good business man is not going to advance a 
clerk who is always giving just a little over the true weight 
or measure. This all means a loss of money to him. It is 
the same here. Look after your employer’s interests and he 
will look after yours. 

All reports should be complete and accurate in every detail, 
as that is the only means we have of showing just what we 
are doing. Unless they are accurate they are of little or no 
use to the department. I might also impress on the minds 
of those concerned the importance of getting those reports in 
on time. 

Small offices should be even more accurate in their informa- 
tion and reports. If they were, they would often save the 
larger offices a good deal of time and trouble. In the first 
place, use your directory and do not use the line calling 
“Information” for numbers that have been listed for some 
time. 

A case came up the other day where Moose Jaw passed 
Chaplin a call on which there would be a messenger. Our op- 
erator said: “Just a minute until I see if that will be OK.” 
Chaplin said: “Well I can’t stand here all day” and left the 
line. So I think if we all felt like Chaplin there would not 
be any time wasted. 

It is very essential that all information and switchboard 
records are accurate and up-to-date. Accuracy seems to be 
born in some people; others are quite devoid of it. I think, 
however, it is a quality that can be cultivated, and the tele- 
phone business is about the best business in the world to 
bring it out. 

What a great difference it would make, what splendid serv- 
ice we would have, what sweet tempered chief operators there 
would be, how glad our subscribers would be to hear us, if 
our operators were only more accurate in their work. 

It is the old story “A stitch in time saves nine.” If the 
operator would spend an extra minute at the time, she would 
save the heads of the department hours of worry, a great 
many disputes with the public, postage stamps and stationery, 
and in the end a loss of money to the department. 





Reorganization of Eden Mutual Telephone Co. 

The Eden Mutual Telephone Co., of Schaller, Iowa, re- 
cently reorganized under the name of the Schaller Tele- 
phone Co., and increased its capital stock from $5,000 to 
$20,000. The officers of the company are as follows: Presi- 
dent, A. D. Woodke; vice-president, E. C. Merkley; secre- 
tary and treasurer, W. M. Speaker; general manager, Chas. 
E. Guernsey. 

The company contemplates the erection of a new two- 
story fireproof building, with its own electric equipment 
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throughout. The building will be 25 by 40 feet, and includ- 
ing the equipment, will cost about $8,000. 

General Manager Guernsey states that the sleet storm 
last winter damaged the company’s lines to the extent of 
$1,000, but the lines are now in better shape than ever be- 
fore. Two new lines were built with 25-ft. 7-inch poles, 120 
ft. apart, equipped with two 10-pin cross arms and storm 
guyed and anchored. , 





Prize Winners in the Central Home Efficiency Contest. 

Miss Maude Day, toll clerk and collector, and Charles 
B. Harris, cashier for the Paris Home Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co., were recently caught by the “kodak man” just as 
they were about to leave the exchange. Miss Day and Mr. 
Harris have just won another cash prize for 100 per 
cent. collections for the first six months of 1915, and are 
determined to finish the year with the same rating. These 





Toll Clerk and Cashier of Paris Home Company. 


young folks make it their business to please the public and, 
according to District Manager J. J. Veatch, they are very 
much appreciated by their employers. 





Sale of National Telephone & Electric Co., Clinton, Ill. 

The stock of the National Telephone & Electric Co,, of 
Clinton, Ill, has been purchased by a syndicate of Illinois 
and Eastern capitalists represented by C. B. Cheadle, of Joliet 
and E. S. Sterrett of Henry, Ill. The new owners will assume 
immediate management of the local plant and connecting lines. 

Mr. Sterrett was elected president and Mr. Cheadle secre- 
tary, of the new organization. The new officers announced 
that plans would immediately be perfected for the improve- 
ment of the Clinton plant. A new central energy switchboard 
will be installed, and new instruments will be installed all over 
the city. The wires will be carried in underground conduits, 
and every precaution will be taken to prevent damage to the 
telephone system by storms and bad weather. These plans 
are in line with those proposed by the present management 
after the public utilities commission had granted the per- 
mission to issue bonds to the amount of $90,000 to make im- 
provements on the plant. 

The price paid for the company stock was $130,000, while 
the new owners assumed the mortgages of bonds of $75,000 
on the old plant. Much of the new bond issue is to be used 
to pay off this indebtedness. 

The sale of the stock marks the retirement of B. F. Was- 
son, president and founder of the local company. 


Bell Company Purchases Nashville, Ark., Plant. 

The Nashville Telephone Co., at Nashville, Ark., has been 
purchased by the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., ac- 
cording to announcement made by S. A. Lane, division com- 
mercial agent in Little Rock for the Bell company. 

The Nashville company controlled toll lines in a radius of 
50 miles of Nashville and connected with the Bell lines at Ash- 
down and Hot Springs. The company had 700 subscribers. 
























August Fancies 


War—Neutrality—Business—Preparedness 


By J.C. 


One year ago it was all fixed. Representatives of nations 
had met at The Hague and at the Temple of Peace in that 
great Holland city, delegates decided that the millennium had 
come. Men’s natures had changed over night and they would 
fight no more; no longer was it a human ambitivn to die with 
one’s boots on. 

The last cannon was to be melted into gang plows, and if a 
man smote his neighbor on the cheek, he would have an equal 
chance at the other. 


It was a pretty picture. Men had ceased to quarrel and 
hate. Their natures had become miraculously changed; tens 
of thousands of fighting ancestors made no difference, for 
heredity in one short, sweet period had meekly surrendered 
to environment. 

It mattered not if your remote father had selected your 
remote mother by a blow on the head with a heavy club, your 
generation was selected as the miracle-working section. 

It was as miraculous as if all the baby leopards were being 
born without spots. 


All the time, the nations kept the powder mills going. 

It reminds one of the fable of the wolf and the lamb. The 
wolf was quite hungry and finding the lamb in a safe place, 
feelingly told her that the whole animal world was at peace. 
He was so eloquent that the lamb was about to descend from 
her safe place, but at this moment the baying of hounds was 
heard and the wolf took to his heels. He was afraid that the 
dogs had not heard the news. 

The nations kept on building ships, drilling armies and in 
the silent hours of the night made plans to reach the hearts 
of the enemy. They were merely afraid that the other coun- 
tries had not heard the news. 


Of course it happened. It is history now how the German 
army swept through Belgium with resistless force. You read 
with bated breath that they were knocking at the gate of Paris. 
You thought it was a question of hours until they swarmed 
into the capital of France. 

Yet in one moment something happened, the enemy began 
a precipitous retreat and all concerned are now in trenches 
fighting for inches instead of miles. 

It has taught the world that the plans of men have con- 
tinued to go wrong and will always do so. 


War is hell. General Sherman only repeated what Caesar 
knew or what Joshua said as the walls of Jericho came tum- 
bling down upon the heads of its defenders. 

The nature of men has not changed at all. They can still 
bayonet children or shoot a woman merely because she makes 
a moving target while working in her kitchen. 

They can still line men up and watch their bleeding forms 
crumple into already prepared graves. Indeed no sunrise is 
complete which does not look down upon a selected shooting 
squad. Men can still drop bombs upon non-combatants while 
teachers and preachers call it the tight aim of God. 

We know at the end of one year that baby leopards are still 
born with the usual spots. 


The United States has been in a difficult position. In many 
ways, we have had a shameful as well as unexpected demon- 
stration of partisanship. The partisans of the Allies jumped on 
poor America for not protesting against the violation of Bel- 
gium’s neutrality, while the German partisan has retaliated by 
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denouncing his own country for not declaring war on the 
enemies of his fatherland. 

He has seized upon every pretext to embarrass the govern- 
ment of his adoption, and many seem to have forgotten the 
land which gave them independence as well as wealth. 


Our German friends are in a sort of predicament. No one 
believes for a moment we will have war with any European 
country, for that is a family scrap and it would be dangerous 
to help either side. But if by some overt act, we were forced 
into war with Germany, the plight of .the German in America 
would be pitiful. 

The man who loudly says he would not fight for America 
against his fatherland is paving the way for the bull pen or 
concentration camp. In spite of his well known loyalty and 
a glorious record of citizenship, he would be suspected of be- 
ing willing to aid and abet the enemy. 

Military necessity knows no law save that of preservation, 
and it would be well for all enthusiastic supporters of the 
various nations to refrain from going on record. It might 
cause him great misery, and even ruin, for no mercy is ex- 
tended to men whose loyalty has been questioned. 


We all know that the partisans of the various fatherlands 
do not mean all they say. If America can be accused of gen- 
eral sympathy for the Allies, it is because of incidents of the 
following variety: 

On the way to the golf club, two Germans were talking talk- 
ing loudly of what “we” were going to do to Paris and Lon- 
don. One of the other men on the car jokingly asked the 
German or the average European, we have another guess 
citizen and had made his money in Chicago. 

These men do not speak now, yet every man in that car was 
impelled to sympathize with the Allies on account of the actions 
of the two German partisans. 


Something has been said that America won’t fight. We are 
accused of being money grabbers and only interested in trade; 
yet if anyone loves money any more than the Frenchman, 
German and the average European, we have another guess 
coming. 

The average young American loves fight as much as his 
father and grandfather. One has only to attend the moving 
picture shows of war to fully realize that every man and child 
there is wildly interested. 

Does not that flying flag ever give you a lump in your 
throat? Are you not thrilled when the cavalry comes to the 
rescue of the people in the beleaguered fort? When you see 
men running, crawling and firing, don’t you wish you were 
there? 


The dove of peace is no national bird. Whatever people be- 
lieve, the time will never come when men will not fight. Even 
in France and England, there were men in great responsible 
positions who were so impressed with the wolf’s narration of 
a universal peace, that they nearly allowed their countries to 
descend from a place of safety. 

There were men in France who loudly proclaimed that the 
enemy could take Paris without raising a hand. 

In America, foolish societies have been organized in which 
members pledge themselves never to fight for the country. 
Such people should only be allowed to live in China. 


The baying of war dogs will never cease. A country of a 
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hundred milion people must be prepared to defend itself or 
it will eventually be dispoiled. 

There is no reason why governments should not be as well 
prepared as homes. Every man had firearms to protect him- 
self from intruders. 

We are learning fast too, that criminals are criminals, that 
the human race has not improved. The warden at Joliet 
learned it after his wife was killed by a trusty; and there have 
been two killings since, by men who were thought to be re- 


formed. 


This country wants a West Point in every state, and an 
Annapolis in every community where ships can land. It wants 
aviators by the thousands, men trained to strike sure and swift 
from their flying boats. It wants chemists who can poison the 
air for countless miles, for war has yet to reach the stage of 
gentleness. 

In other words, this country must be prepared for war and 
yet hope that it will never come. 


Preparedness is not new to telephone men. Telephone men 
know that some day the rains will fall, the sleet will come, and 
that decay is inevitable. That is why the public hears so much 
about depreciation and the necessity of reserves for it. 

The legal reports of the land contain more discussion on 
analysis of depreciation or preparedness than any other phase 
of the business. The question of telephone preparedness has 
for years puzzled courts, commissioners and referees—it pos- 
sibly will always do so. 

No wonder the question of preparedness will cause debate. 
But no man can say that any government, business, or in- 
dividual, is justified in going into the foolish virgin class for 
having no oil for their lamps. 


Telephone men are schooled in war. They have grown up in 
an-atmosphere of industrial war. Every convention they at- 
tended had more or less war measures to attend to. Every 
meeting gave birth to some hostile resolution, and no nation 
ever guarded its loyalty as the average Independent telephone 
convention of a few years ago. 

Every meeting had doorkeepers who saw that none passed 
or repassed, except those who were duly qualified. There 
was no delay in ordering the ejection of a man who was 
suspected of disloyalty. 

It is a matter of history that the men who were most zeal- 
ous to oust the suspected ones from the convention have long 
since passed out of the business. 


They were a great deal like the war party in countries to- 
day—it was a profession on their part. They misled their 
neighbors who believed that nothing but-patriotism was at the 
bottom. 

That is why it can be said that the telephone business will 
never reach its maximum power until every man gets out of 
it who wants to or who has an object in doing so. He is the 
one who will weaken any organized defense of a legitimate 
industry. 


Human nature is hard to change. A telephone man recently 
said he did not like my column as much as he used to. He 
said it lacked the red blood and the decisive methods of sev- 
eral years. 

He wanted the column to teem with the abuse of the Bell 
company, and to spend its energies in showing up its devilish 
tendencies. He went on to tell how the Bell company was 
trying to ruin him and should be exposed. 

But when I asked him if I could use his name and his com- 
pany’s name, le backed out because he did not want to em- 
barrass some negotiations which were going on. 

It reminds one of the woman who belongs to the peace so- 
ciety and has pledged that her son shall never go to war. The 
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real secret of the matter is that the woman expects some other 
woman’s son to go to war and defend her. 

That is what this telephone man wanted. He wanted peace 
at home by making a deal with the Bell interests, yet he wanted 
a fight elsewhere. He wanted telephone war as long as it was 
in another man’s district. 


There are many concerns in the same boat. They have 
made Bell deals and are safe from the so-called wolf. Yet 
they impugn the motives of others who seek the same alleged 
zone of safety. The editor of this column has a long list of 
institutions who are in this class. 

Search yourself as you perchance read and try to remember 
if you have the Bell lines on your board, or if you have bought 
them out, or if you have any Bell factory invoices on your 
desk. Possibly then you won’t look so hard for the mote in 
your neighbor’s eye. 


There is no dove of peace in the telephone business. It may 
seem for a time that the dove is the only bird visible, but it 
must never be lost sight of that the telephone business is some- 
thing which two or more men can indulge in. Further, they 
can reach out and add more telephones to the list without 
getting beyond the dangerous depth of ignorance. 

It may be that the telephone business of the larger cities 
can be controlled and monopolized, but even that is doubtful. 

The danger point in the telephone business has never been 
reached. That point is the proper charge for telephone serv- 
ice. 


One cannot say that Bell rates are high enough. That com- 
pany earns less than 6 per cent. of its physical property value. 

How many companies are able to prepare for the rainy day 
at the present rates? If these companies are allowed a proper 
rate by the controlling bodies, how long will the public tolerate 
controlling bodies? 

It is a fact, today, that some of the public utility boards are 
on the verge of being abolished. Who can say that the cer- 
tificate of necessity is any more than a mere scrap of paper? 


Those who worry about the telephone business being on its 
last legs must remember that every industry has the same 
fancies. Can any pessimist prove to you that the conditions 
which led to a national convention, such as 1902 or 1906, are 
preferable to a condition which gives us operators schools? 

Can any doubter prove that the Michigan Telephone Asso- 
ciation which a few years ago denounced a telephone man 
who bought apparatus from a so-called Bell controlled factory, 
is preferable to the present association which makes efficiency 
of service its watchword? Is the Kansas association of to- 
day less efficient and useful than the one which tried to wreck 
the exhibit of this same factory? 


Let the pessimist try to remember that the nature of the 
human race has not changed. The drive on Paris seemed 
absolutely planned out—sometimes it seems as if the Bell drive 
would encompass the earth. Yet look about you and see for 
yourself that you have been more dazed than hurt. 

We are just starting in the telephone business. We really 
are just coming out of dry dock where innumerable barnacles 
and obstacles have been removed. We are no different from a 
country which, after war, arises from the relatively few ruins 
and begins life over with a new determination. 


We all like war and we must admit it. I remember when 
it was a sin for a boy not to have a father who was in the 
Civil War. I took a West Point examination, but three men 
knew better answers to the questions. I expect to feel the 
reproach of not having served my country in war as I ap- 
proach a peaceful death bed. : 

As long as the world lives, the soldier who dies with the 
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flag in his hand, or the sailor who stands at attention as he 
goes down, will always hold the attention and imagination of 
the human race. It is our heritage and no environment will 
ever make its spots change. 


Preparedness is a government necessity. It is a business 
man’s necessity. It is a telephone man’s hope of a permanent 
monument to his investors. Storms have not stopped storming, 
and mortal things are not yet immune from the ills which 
assailed our fathers. 

Let us not flatter ourselves that this generation has received, 
any special or divine dispensations. We are still human. It 
is human to err. It is human to fight. 

MORAL: Five of the virgins were foolish. 





Meeting of Northeastern Indiana Telephone Association. 

At an interesting session at the Commercial Club, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., last week, the officials of 15 telephone com- 
panies in northeastern Indiana and northwestern Ohio dis- 
cussed means for the betterment of the service and the 
advancing of their business. Thirty-three delegates at- 
tended the meeting, which was presided over by Martin 
Umbach, president of the Northeastern Indiana Telephone 
Association. 

One of the most interesting talks was that given by 
Frank E. Bohn, of Fort Wayne, secretary of the associa- 
tion. He spoke on “The Workmen’s Compensation Law,” 
reviewing the law in all its phases and discussing a num- 
ber of features of special interest to the telephone men. 

The meeting was attended by a number of prominent 
telephone men of Indiana and Ohio. Among them were: 
S. Tomlinson, president of the Northern Indiana Telephone 
Association; M. F. Hosea, president of the Indianapolis 
Telephone Co.; F. V. Newman, secretary of the Michigan 
Independent Telephone & Traffic Association; J. C. Boush, 
general manager of the Long Distance Division of the 
Ohio State Telephone Co., and many others. 

The chief purpose of the meeting was to better organize 
the telephone men of that section of the country and to 
bring them into closer touch for their mutual benefit. 
Many suggestions were given at the meeting for the bet- 
terment of the service and for the extension of the lines. 





Last of Ohio Operators’ Meetings for the Season. 

The last of the series of meetings held by the Ohio State 
Telephone Co. in various sections of the state, for the pur- 
pose of familiarizing the long distance operators with the 
new operating rules, was held at Athens, Ohio, August 
3 and 4. The Ohio University, at Athens, added a new 
department to its curriculum, and welcomed to its halls the 
Independent operators from the various telephone ex- 
changes in the counties of southern Ohio, to be known here- 
after among themselves as the class of “1915.” 

By noon of Tuesday, August 3, there were 90 registra- 
tions, and F. W. Bush, editor of the Athens Messenger, 
welcomed them to Athens, and to all that Athens can sup- 
ply through its university, which is so large a part of it, and 
of which it is proud. He enjoyed, he said, the opportunity 
of talking to so many telephone girls when none of them 
could talk back. He was able to commend, as his experience, 
the promptness and courtesy which he urged. 

President Alston Ellis, of the Ohio University, was the 
next speaker. He replied aptly to Mr. Bush’s welcome, and 
further welcomed the operators to the grounds and build- 
ings of the university. 

The actual work as a school then began, with W. S. 
Vivian, of Chicago, as chief instructor. His staff of as- 
sistants, Q. E. Elwell, traffic manager of the Ohio State 
Telephone Co., at Cleveland; T. J. Tune, traffic engineer 
of Columbus, and Mrs. Katharine M. Kirby, traveling op- 
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erator, who accompanied him over the entire circuit of the 
state, was also present. 

The idea of prompt and satisfactory service to the public 
at large was emphasized, and the method of obtaining it 
was explained and made practicable by the use of three 
temporary switchboards, which were established in the 
room. 

The visiting operators were entertained by the Athens 
County Home Telephone Co. and the Ohio State company. 
Much credit is due to C. L. Jones, manager of the Athens 
company, for the success of this meeting. ‘The luncheon 
was served at the University cafeteria, and if it is no more 
than “the daily bread” furnished there to Ohio University 
students they get all they pay and pray for. 

In the afternoon the operators enjoyed a drive through 
and around the city, followed by a theater party in the 
evening. 

As a pleasing item of business Manager Jones, of the 
Athens Home company, reported more than 300 new sub- 
scribers during the year. 

Following is a list of those present at the meeting, rep- 
resenting the counties of Athens, Fairfield, Hocking, Meigs, 
Muskingum, Perry, Ross, Scioto, Union and Vinton: 


_A. F. Holmes, president; R. A. Wines, manager; Mrs. 
Cora Wines, chief operator; Daisy L. Bodkins, Bessie 
Robinett and Bertha Sweeny, all of the Athens County 
Home Telephone Co., Albany. 


W. E. Clark, manager; Irene Linscott and Gladys Lins- 
cott, of the Amesville Telephone Co., Amesville. 


C. L. Jones, general manager; H. S. Burson, cashier; 
E. R. Laughlin, wire chief; Deway Laughlin and Clarence 
Laughlin, troublemen; M. L. Bowers, Peter Winning and 
Clarence Stage, linemen; Blanche Parfitt, bookkeeper; 
Kathryn Fulton, collector; Mrs. Clyde Hill, chief operator; 
Margaret Wallace, Georgia Frum, Edyth Roush, Bess 
Casley. Bess Mansfield, Lula Burdette, Ruth Burdette, Flor- 
ence Pennell, Audra Woodruff, Goldie Frost, Elma Sams, 
Elma Davis, Aura K. Gibson and Iva M. Grubb, all of the 
Athens County Home Telephone Co., Athens. 

M. Q. Berry, chief operator, Central Union Telephone 
Co., Athens; Lula Adcock and Mrs. Sam Naginey, Bremen 
Telephone Co., Bremen; Mabel Conrade, Athens County 
Home Telephone Co., Chauncey; W. S. Vivian, secretary, 
Independent Telephone Association of America, Chicago; 
H. M. Elliott, manager; Charlotte McElroy, chief operator; 
Bertie B. Coultee, Lulu E. Vincent and Agnes Ryan, all of 
the Home Telephone Co., Chillicothe; Q. E. Elwell, traffic 
superintendent, Ohio State Telephone Co., Cleveland. 

J. C. Boush, general manager, long distance division; 
T. J. Tune, traffic engineer; Katherine M. Kirby, traveling 
chief operator; Roy Owens, sales engineer, and A. L. Ral- 
ston, special agent, all of the Ohio State Telephone Co., 
Columbus. 

Georgia Baughman, chief operator, Crooksville Telephone 
Co., Crooksville. 

E. L. Jones, manager; Minnie Champlin, Velma Lawrence 
and Marie Yerian, all of the Union Telephone Co., Glouster. 

Pauline Murphy, chief operator: Hattie Wetherell and 
Opal Love, of the Rush Creek Telephone Co., Junction 
City; Mazie Frear and Alice Jaccard, of the Ohio State 
Telephone Co., Lancaster. 

J. G. Collins, secretary and general manager; May Wood, 
Minnie Evans and Inez Arnold, of the Logan Home Tele- 
phone Co., Logan; C. C. Chapman, wire chief, McArthur 
Telephone Co.. McArthur; Jessie Horney and Lela Shirk, 
of the Union County Telephone Co., Marysville. 

Mona Lane. chief operator; Lela Caranaugh and May 
Cavanaugh, Nelsonville & Murray Home Telephone Co., 
Nelsonville; Effie Sycks, chief operator, and Estella Hays, 
Citizens Independent Telephone Co., New Lexington; Lula 
C. Wilkes, chief operator; I. P. Tuckar, lineman; Augusta 
Pidcock and Ethel Jones. all of the Mansfield Telephone 
Co., New Mansfield; Lucy Surgeon, Athens County Home 
Telephone Co., Plains; Edward G. Morgan, superintendent, 
and Herbert Giles, wire chief, Pomeroy & Middleport 
Telephone Co.. Pomeroy: Harvey M. Allen, general man- 
ager: Amelia Groves. chief operator: Marie Clausen and 
Pauline Sigismund, Portsmouth Telephone Co., Ports- 
mouth: Grace Watt, chief onerator. Ohio State Telephone 
Co.. Roseville, and Mabel E. Goodrich. chief operator, of 
the Ohio State Telephone Co., Zanesville. 














Faults of the General Property Tax and Their Remedies 


General Property Tax Destructive to Equality, the Controlling Principle of Taxation—Necessity of Classi- 
fication and Prescribing Methods and Rates to Suit Various Conditions—Paper Presented 
at Convention of Kansas Independent Telephone Association} 


By Samuel T. Howe 


The citizen rightfully expects the state to make its re- 
quirements conform to justice, but this expectation often 
fails of realization, the instances being numerous in the 
creation of revenue systems. A tax system that places its 
demands among citizens in a relatively unequal manner is 
a travesty of justice, no matter what state may be its 
author. 

It is probably true that governments in general, when ar- 
ranging for the performance of their various functions, 
make provisions that are in keeping with the knowledge and 
the desires of the electorate. The unfortunate fact that 
injustice to many citizens is caused by laws now on the 
statute books that are not in harmony with certain present 
social conditions, indicates the need of an educative move- 
ment for corrective purposes. 


Economic EFFrect oF DIFFERENT STATE POLICIES. 


The bad economic effects which result from one or an- 
other state policy seems to influence the action of voters 
less than do partisan politics or the efforts of demagogues 
who speculate upon the credulity of the uninformed citizen. 
To these sources of incorrect and, therefore, misleading 
information may be ascribed the indifference and not infre- 
quently the direct antagonism of the people to amendments 
of laws suggested from time to time as the result of admin- 
istrative experience, which, without question, would result 
in the bestowal of more even handed justice among citizens 
than is possible with laws that have not developed in keep- 
ing with modern progress. 

Equal treatment before the law is the modern concept, 
and sounds well, but in the domain of taxation is impossible 
of realization, under many present revenue systems. In- 
flexible constitutional provisions, which require uniform 
rates of tax upon equal ad valorem assessments, produce 
anything but equality in the distribution of the tax burden. 

It is indisputable that benefits come to the whole public 
by the interchange of articles of commerce among the 
states throughout the greatest territory possible, and that 
the reasonable cost of transportation should be assigned in 
large measure among the articles moved in proportion to 
values and risk of carriage. If the same rate per ton per 
mile were to be charged for transporting coal a distance of 
some hundreds of miles that is recognized as a proper 
charge for moving higher classed and more valuable goods 
the same distance, the coal would simply not move—except 
in a limited area—and many citizens would be denied this 
necessary of life. 


PRESCRIBING ONE RATE FOR ALL KINDS OF PROPERTY. 


Analogously, a financial system which prescribes the same 
rate of taxation for all kinds of property, without regard to 
their economic characteristics, in fact, places the burden in 
a grossly unequal manner, and leads to the great evils of 
tax evasion and accompanying false swearing, fraudulent 
practices and other demoralizing actions. Furthermore, it 
shifts added burdens upon those citizens who will not resort 
to such measures, and who perhaps are already unjustly 
burdened. 

It is not a pleasant thing to criticize even a small number 
of one’s fellow citizens, but when certain members of so- 
ciety persist in wronging other members, society as a whole 


must provide a remedy. And in such cases it becomes the 
duty of all good citizens, and of executive or administrative 
officers, to point out the wrongs in order that the needed 
remedies may be given. 

In all governments, in all times, there have been mem- 
bers of the community who have endeavored to shirk or 
evade the assumption of their just share in the financial sup- 
port of the state. What may not be expected from those 
who are willing to shift their own obligations to others when 
the state itself opens the way? The assessment and tax 
rolls are supposed to tell the truth; that is to say, they 
carry the idea that all requirements of the law with regard 
to the listing of property for taxation have been complied 
with. But, as a rule, the record is false, and especially so 
where the general property tax system is in vogue. 

Practically the whole body of competent authority, com- 
posed of economists, special students, expert investigators 
and practical administrators of tax laws, are agreed that the 
general property tax has no place in revenue systems in- 
tended to produce real equality of burden. The system is 
adequate enough as a revenue producer, because except as 
constitutionally withheld there is unlimited power with the 
legislature to authorize among the taxing districts rates of 
levy sufficient:y large to satisfy any demand for revenue. 
But the system fails completely as a measure to give all tax- 
payers equal treatment before the law, and positively cannot 
be administered so as to secure such a result. 


TAXATION OF INTANGIBLES. 


As an illustration of inequality, let the taxation of in- 
tangibles be considered for a moment. The tax rates, of 
course, vary among the taxing districts. For the purpose 
let them be considered to be in mills per dollar ranging as 
follows upon ad valorem assessments: 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12%, 
15 and 17%. The rates mentioned would take of the in- 
come, from a 6 per cent. investment, percentages of in- 
come in the same order as follows: 62/3, 81/3, 10, 13 1/3, 
16 2/3, 20 1/12, 25 and 291/6; and percentages of income 
from 5 per cent. investment, as follows: 8, 10, 12, 16, 20, 
25, 30 and 35. 

The increasing scale of burden indicated is a real condi- 
tion in many jurisdictions, and the natural result is tax 
evasion in greater or lesser degree, according to the inclina- 
tion of owners. 

In a neighboring state, mortgages, like all other intan- 
gibles, are taxable subjects. In 1914, $68,000,000 in value of 
mortgages were listed with the assessors. It is estimated 
that this amount is about one-fourth of the total holdings 
in the state. The ownership of the remaining three-fourths 
cannot be ascertained, because the statutes provide no facil- 
ities for its discovery. 

The law requires the assessment also of moneys on de- 
posit, and on March 1, 1914, there were $172,000,000 which 
should have been listed by owners. In round numbers, 
$37,000,000, or about 20 per cent., were listed. The owner- 
ship of the remaining approximately 80 per cent., or $135,- 
000,000, could not be ascertained from the banks, because 
it is considered public policy—and laws have been made 
accordingly—that banks shall not be required to disclose 
the fiduciary relations between themselves and their patrons. 
It is easy to see why this may well be thought to be good 
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policy, because if-assessors have access to the banks’ books, 
much money wotitmever get into the banks, but would re- 
main in the hands*of the owners in secret places. Much 
of that on deposit would also be withdrawn previous to the 
assessment period, with consequent ill effects to the com- 
mercial activities of the community. 


EvASION OF TAXATION. 


Of these two classes of property alone, $339,000,000 evade 
taxation, and there is no possible way open to administrative 
tax officials to remedy the evil under present laws. The two 
kinds of property mentioned, together with choses in 
action, foreign stocks, foreign bonds, building and loan asso- 
ciation stocks, etc., evade taxing officials in large amounts. 
The total value is unknown, but unquestionably runs into 
hundreds of millions in excess of the value of the two kinds 
mentioned. 

It would require no exhaustive study to convince an open- 
minded investigator that what is said in the preceding para- 
graph is illustrative of conditions that may be found where- 
soever the general property tax prevails. There is prac- 
tically unanimous agreement that a tax system framed to 
produce equality of burden need not require the taxation 
of all classes of property. And it is just as generally ac- 
cepted as truth that the just laying of a tax upon a par- 
ticular kind of property means that all in the class shall be 
reached. 

SourcEs OF INEQUALITY OF BURDEN. 


Inequality of burden will come in the main from either 
or a combination of two or all of the following sources: 

1. Uniform rates applied to ad valorem assessments of 
all kinds of property, regardless of their differing economic 
characteristics. 

2. Discrimination in favor of desirable and valuable prop- 
erties by assessing them, and less desirable and less valu- 
able properties at differing percentages of actual value. 

3. The failure to make all owners of a particular kind of 
property responsive to fiscal requirements. 

To remove the inequality resulting from the first cause 
property must be classified in order that differential rates 
may be applied. The need of classification was forcibly 
stated by Dr. Charles J. Bullock, of Harvard University, in 
an argument before the taxation committee of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, in the following language: 


The various forms of property fall into certain general 
and well-recognized classes, which differ very widely from 
one another in their nature and economic characteristics. 
All kinds of property are not equally productive; all kinds 
of property do not benefit equally from public expenditures; 
all kinds of property are not similarly situated with respect 
to interstate or foreign competition, and, therefore, are not 
equally able to bear public charges. All kinds of property 
are not equally tangible or visible, and, therefore, equally 
capable of assessment without the co-operation of the tax- 
payer. Finally, all kinds of property are not equally liable 
to removal from a given taxing district if property own- 
ers feel that the burden of taxation is excessive. For these 
reasons it is necessary to classify property in a reasonable 
manner for taxation, and to prescribe for each class such 
methods and rates as its economic character and condition 
demand. 

The methods and rates of taxation must be adjusted to 
the requirements of the various classes of taxable objects. 
No rate upon any class should be higher than can be col- 
lected with reasonable certainty. No rate should be so high 
as to drive out of a community persons or capital or indus- 
tries. Any rate that exceeds what a class of taxable objects 
will bear must result in loss of revenue, injury to industry, 
and such general demoralization as accompanies widespread 
evasion of law. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has also spoken 
affirmatively upon the proposition in the case of Pacific 
Express Co. vs. Seibert, 142 U. S. reports, 351, as follows: 


This court has repeatedly laid down the doctrine that 
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diversity of taxation, both with respect to the amount im- 
posed and the various species of property selected, either 
for bearing its burdens or for being exempt from them, is 
not inconsistent with a perfect uniformity and equality of 
taxation in the proper sense of those terms. A system 
which imposes the same tax upon every species of property, 
irrespective of its nature, condition or class, will be de- 
structive of the principle of uniformity and equality in tax- 
ation and of a just adaptability of property to its burdens. 
Classification cannot be had in many states until re- 
strictive constitutional provisions are removed. Amend- 
ments designed to permit classification were voted upon in 
November, 1914, and failed of adoption in the following 
states: Oregon, Kansas, North Carolina, Ohio and Nebras- 
ka. Similar amendments were adopted in New Mexico and 
North Dakota. In other states like amendments had been 
previously adopted. The defeat of the amendments in five 
of the seven states would be very discouraging to those in- 
terested in tax reform were it not for the consoling thought 
that the people in the end promote just measures, and that 
enlightenment only is needed to insure favorable action. 


INEFFICIENT MEN EMPLOYED AS VALUATORS. 


The inequality involved in the second cause assigned re- 
sults from defective machinery of assessment. Relatively 
equal assessments are indispensable if there is to be real 
equality. Managers of private business would not think for 
a moment of placing an important function requiring tech- 
nical knowledge and skill in the hands of temporary, ineffi- 
cient and irresponsible employes or agents. But what is 
condemned by the industrial and commercial world is quiet- 
ly permitted by the public. Instead of a business of assess- 
ment and taxation founded in efficiency, there are in very 
many jurisdictions planless and headless, and, therefore, 
loose and haphazard methods. This is especially true of 
systems which require the election of property valuators. 
Technical knowledge and skill which should be possessed 
by candidates for such places receive little if any considera- 
tion at the polls. Officers trained to have knowledge of 
values are rarely selected, and too often those selected are 
characterized by incompetency, carelessness and indifference 
to results. 


APPOINTMENT OF AssEssors SUBJECT TO CENTRAL CONTROL. 


Any system which permits the appointment of assessors 
subject to a central control is better than any elective ‘sys- 
tem. Here there is the possibility of organization on busi- 
ness lines, but many present day appointive systems are not 
so organized, and do not bring results that are possible with 
perfect organization. 

The legislature in Kansas will be asked to consider a 
measure having provisions in substance as follows: 

1. Create the office of county assessor in all counties 
and devolve upon such office exclusively the duty of as- 
sessing all property in his county. 

2. Allow sufficient time for the county assessor to assess 
all real estate in the county upon actual view thereof. One 
year might be considered the maximum time to embody in 
the law. 

3. Provide for quadrennial assessments of real estate— 
new improvements to be added annually, and in cities as- 
sessments to be as often as local authorities may order. 

4. Repeal all provisions which now require the services 
of township trustees or other persons as deputy assessors. 

5. Enact suitable measures for the employment of needed 
help in the work of the county assessor. He should be 
given authority to employ assistants to work under his di- 
rection, the total compensation to such assistants to be 
reasonably limited by statute. 

6. Make the county board of equalization an appellate 
board to hear and decide complaints of individuals who feel 
aggrieved. 
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The principal thought back of the suggested measure is 
that there be in each county only one judgment operating 
to fix real estate values. Why this should be so will appear 
after but a moment’s consideratiun of the ordinarily com- 
plex arrangement of assessment and taxing districts. The 
following suggestions are illustrative: 

(a) The ultimate district is the area of the whole state 
and on all the property therein which is subject to the gen- 
eral property tax, there must be a uniform rate. 

(b) The territory in each county which for county pur- 
poses is itself a separate taxing district, and which is one 
of the units of the state taxing district. 

(c) Township taxing districts which together in each 
county make the county district. Experience shows that 
these districts may number from three to 40 in a county, and 
for a whole state aggregate as many as 1,500. 

(d) The taxing districts limited in area by school dis- 
trict boundaries. Ordinarily districts are wholly within the 
limits of a single township, but sometimes there are joint 
districts extending across township lines, and again there 
are joint districts which extend across county lines. One 
known example shows that there may be as many as 9,000 
school districts in a state. 

(e) The taxing districts comprised by cities of different 
classes, first, second, etc. The number of these will, of 
course, be various. In the state from which the preceding 
example was taken there are 481 cities of the first and sec- 
ond classes combined. These districts form parts of the 
county districts. 

(f) Miscellaneous districts organized for various pur- 
poses, such as drainage districts and the like where levies 
are general only over a limited area, but all are parts of 
each of the successively larger districts. 


THE County PLAN oF ASSESSMENT. 


It will be at once apparent that the general property tax 
system where the sources of state and local revenue are not 
separated, is such a system as combines all these districts 
in a way to make them inseparable. In other words, there 
is required throughout the entire state a uniform assessment 
of property if all taxpayers are to have relatively equal 
treatment. To this end it becomes absolutely necessary that 
the unit assessment districts be made as large as possible. 
The largest practicable unit is apparently the county dis- 
trict, and within that district all property should be assessed 
at the like percentage of actual value, preferably at the full 
value. If there be a centralized power of assessment in 
counties, conferences by the officers in whom the power is 
placed may be had concerning values at the boundary lines 
of the counties. These conferences would be a large means 
in securing a close approximation to equal assessments 
throughout the state. 

Under the township plan of assessment the primary consid- 
eration is to get equality among the taxpayers of the town- 
ship. The utter futility of getting equal values over an 
entire county and among all the townships when the assess- 
ment is made by numerous persons of varying qualifications 
and with varying ideas of value—to say nothing of im- 
proper motives that often characterize the work of assess- 
ment—is so apparent that argument is unnecessary. If one 
township district should be assessed lower than the others 
in the county some of the state and county taxes which 
should have been borne by such district will be laid upon 
the other districts. 

The theory of equalization is all right, but it scarcely ever 
ends in even a small measure of fruition. Complainants get 
remedies from boards of equalization, but of the whole body 
of taxpayers, complainants number but a small per cent. and 
not infrequently they are the wealthier citizens who are best 
able to contribute to the needs of the state. 

The gradual extension, territorially, of commerce and of 
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other social movements because of the modern facilities for 
transportation and transmission, makes it difficult to pro- 
vide proper tax systems in areas limited by arbitrary lines 
of government. In view of the practical elimination of these 
lines as barriers to many social movements, it becomes of 
increasingly more importance that uniform principles or 
rules shall obtain in the greatest extent of territory that is 
possible. 


Comity AMONG THE STATES IN TAXATION MATTERS. 


To this end comity among the states in matters of tax- 
ation and in other ways is indispensable. The conflicting 
interests of the states, which arise from widely differen- 
tiated laws, are many and a movement for state comity will 
of necessity gain ground slowly. It would seem that ulti- 
mately there must come a convention of the states for the 
purpose of authoritatively agreeing upon principles which 
shall later be impressed upon the legislation of all the 
states. Some such result is indispensable if what is popu- 
larly termed “double taxation” is to be eliminated. 

The proposition that uniform rules should be made to 
apply over the greatest territory possible, is, of course, op- 
posed to the ofttimes advocated principle of home rule in 
taxation. It should be patent to any thinker that the 
smaller the territories covered by particularly differentiated 
tax systems, the more numerous and the greater will be 
the conflicting interests and the more unsettled will be all 
matters connected with raising public revenue. 

The inequality coming from the third source suggested 
can be removed only by making such differentiated rates 
upon classes of property as will induce practically all own- 
ers of any one class to assume their share of the burden. 
If practically all owners of a particular class cannot be 
made responsive, then it would seem only just to free the 
whole class from the tax. 

The equality of burden here spoken of should be under- 
stood to mean relative equality measured by the differing 
degrees of ability to contribute to the needs of the state. 

Corporations in general, and more particularly public serv- 
ice corporations, yield large revenues to the districts in which 
their properties are located. Public service corporations in 
recent years have been made to respond to greatly increased 
burdens. In any consideration of equality these property 
interests should have as much attention as is given to other 
kinds of property. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL TAX ASSOCIATION, 


A committee of the National Tax Association gave this 
subject very careful consideration during the year 1913. 
The members of the committee were Dr. Charles J. Bullock, 
of Harvard University; Dr. Carl C. Plehn, of the University 
of California; Dr. H. G. Hayes, of the University of Ann 
Arbor; Francis N. Whitney, tax agent of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., of New York City; George G. Tunell, 
tax commissioner of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co.; Samuel Lord, of the Minnesota Tax Commission, 
and Samuel T. Howe, of the Kansas Tax Commission. 

A tentative draft of the report of the committee was pre- 
pared early in the year by Dr. Charles J. Bullock, chair- 
man, and transmitted to the other members of the commit- 
tee, who each made suggestions of amendment that ap- 
peared desirable. The changes were incorporated in the 
final report prepared by the chairman. At the National 
Tax Conference at Buffalo, in 1913, two extended sessions 
of the committee were held at which all members were 
present except Dr. Plehn, of California, who was unavoid- 
ably absent, and the report was carefully gone over by 
paragraphs and again modified in all particulars necessary 
to meet the approval of all members of the committee. 
The report in question may be found in the proceedings 
of the seventh national conference published by the Na- 
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tional Tax Association, page 372, et seq. An important 
point in the report is expressed in the following words: 


_ Since the interests of taxpayers and consumers are not 
identical, it follows that exemption of public service cor- 
porations from taxation confers special benefits on con- 
sumers at the expense of taxpayers. And by a parity of 
reasoning it follows that the imposition of special taxes 
upon such companies relieves the taxpayers at the expense 
of consumers. 


The unanimous conclusion of the members of the com- 
mittee may be briefly stated in the following language: 


That the taxation of public service corporations should 
be governed by the general rule of equality, which theory 
your committee approves. We hold that equality should 
be the controlling principle in governmental affairs, and 
that in none other is it more necessary than in the matter 
of taxation. Absolute equality, of course, may be difficult 
and even impossible of attainment, but in taxation as in 
other affairs we are obliged to do the best we can under 
all the circumstances. But the ideal should be equality and 
in practice we should never lose sight of that ideal. 


Further reference here to this phase of equality seems 
unnecessary. 

A careful study of the statistics gathered from 13 states 
situated here and there throughout the United States, 
shows that between 1900 and 1913 the taxes in those states 
increased from $296,390,968 to $663,538,983. The increase 
in this comparatively short period of 13 years was $367,- 
148,014, or an increase in 1913 over 1900 of 123 87/100 per 
cent., considerable revenue from special sources not being 
included in the data gathered and studied. Among the 
states the percentages of increase ranged from 65 84/100 
per cent. to 505 28/100 per cent. The largest increases were 
found in the newer states where population has rapidly 
increased and where there has been parallel development 
in state functions and institutions. 

To the burden just indicated must be added that of fed- 
eral taxes, and the whole in indeed food for serious thought. 

This remarkable increase in so short a time emphasizes 
the great need of having all departments of government 
that have any function whatsoever to perform in connec- 
tion with public revenues, so organized upon efficient busi- 
ness lines as to achieve (a) equality of burden, and (b) 
the greatest possible retrenchment in public expenditures. 

In organizing departments of government upon lines of 
business efficiency, due regard must be had to two principal 
subjects: 

QUALIFICATIONS OF CANDIDATES. 


1. A tenure of position sufficient to retain in the service 
those who by training and experience are best qualified to 
serve the public. It is just as true of public business as it 
is of private business that the continued service of a com- 
petent person benefits the employer increasingly as experi- 
ence and skill increase. 

In campaigns it is very frequently urged as a qualification 
for a candidate that he has made a success in private busi- 
ness and is therefore superior to other candidates in his 
qualification for public office. This may or may not be 
true. Ordinarily it will not be true. Men who have devoted 
the larger part of their lives to some private enterprise, 
which time they must ordinarily consume in order to be- 
come successful, have many times been proven absolutely 
worthless when engaged in some other capacity than the 
one in which they have been trained. So, too, a public 
officer trained in the service may reasonably be supposed 
to be better qualified for public service than one who has 
never had experience. Take such a man from his work of 
years and put him afloat in the business world and he 
might or might not succeed accordingly as opportunity 
presented, or did not present itself, for the exercise of 
some special ability he might possess. 
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Continued service under civil service rules of the workers 
in the several departments of government is approved by 
modern sentiment, but often fails to be carried into prac- 
tice after an election, because of the quite persistent tend- 
ency to act upon the principle that, “To the victors belong 


the spoils.” Always there should be such provisions of 
law as will permit the removal for cause of an incompetent 
or derelict public servant from his place as quickly and 
easily as an incompetent or unfaithful employe may be 
discharged from service in private life. 


THE QUESTION OF ADEQUATE COMPENSATION. 


2. Properly qualified persons even under the tenure of 
position indicated above cannot be secured without adequate 
compensation. Ofttimes when the increase in the salaries 
of public officers is under discussion, the remark is heard 
that if the incumbent does not desire to continue his serv- 
ice at the claimed inadequate compensation, there are 
plenty of others ready and willing to take his place. This 
sort of an idea carried into effect cannot but degrade the 
public service. 

One other point which should not be lost sight of is that 
those who have anything to do with fixing the burden of 
the taxpayer should be removed as far as possible from 
the influence of the individual pocketbook. Favoritism, 
even to the extent of fraudulent practices, is too often de- 
veloped under some of the present loose systems. The in- 
dividual interest must be subordinated to the public inter- 
est. So long as an administrator of law considers his posi- 
tion to be a place of public trust and so acts as to advance 
the public interest, there is no reason to disturb him. If a 
community be prosperous, the industrious constituent units 
of the body will partake of the prosperity. 


ProGREss MADE TowArD EQUALITY IN KANSAs. 


Notwithstanding the handicap of the general property 
tax, great progress toward equality has been made in Kan- 
sas under central control of assessments. The movement 
started by the tax commission immediately after its organ- 
ization on July 1, 1907, for the assessment of all property 
at its actual money value has shifted the tax hither and 
thither until now the listed property is approximately 
equally burdened except as inequality results from the sec- 
ond source stated above. But even in this regard there has 
been a decided change for the better. 

The last assessment previous to the organization of the 
commission was in 1907 and the first under its control was 
in 1908. The results of the new system appear in the fol- 
lowing data for the years 1907, 1908 and 1914: 


Value of Pub- 


Value of lic Service 
Value Value Personal Corporation 
Year of Lands of Lots Property Property Total 


1907 $ 190,467,720 $ 78,686,780 $ 78,854,269 $ 77,272,445 $ 425,281,214 
1908 1,204,426,913 368,621,877 474,191,255 404,320,352 2,451,560,397 
1914 1,394,104,865 444,325,027 525,462,128 440,918,072 2,804,810,092 


The assessment for the years 1908 and 1914 over the 
assessment of 1907 was increased by percentages shown in 
the statement following: 


Per cent. of Inc. 
1914 over 1907 


Per cent. of Inc. 
1908 over 1907 








IM oisirbecrershe Sidr bide Gib Bibi a Re 532.35 631.94 
PN goer la os aks orenprercia'e aa eae 368.47 464.68 
Personal property... .<006.0.% 501.60 566.37 
Public service property.......423.24 470.60 

ME ote Sree Gaiden oaows 476.46 559.52 


The differing percentages of increase indicate the shifting 
of the tax caused by the reformed valuations. 

For the years 1907 and 1913 the average rate on all prop- 
erty in the state for all purposes, the average state tax rate, 
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and average rate for all local purposes, appear in the next 
statement: 


Local Tax Average Rate for 
Year State Tax Rate Average Rate all Purposes 
Pr 006456 .0405078 .0469638 
, Pane er 0012 -00928995 -01048995 


' 


Because public expenditures between the years named in- 
creased in greater degree than did the valuations, the rates 
for the period did not decrease proportionally with the 
increase in valuation. 





Discussion of I. C. C. Valuation Order. 


A meeting was called at the La Salle Hotel for discussion 
of order No. 18 issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on August 4. Representatives of both Class A and 
B telephone companies listened to the explanations of Mr. 
Staples, a member of the advisory board of valuation. 

At the close of the meeting a committee was appointed 
to co-operate with the commission and to issue general in- 
structions to telephone operators. The committee is com- 
posed of Samuel G. McMeen, Columbus, Ohio; Geo. W. 
Robinson, St. Paul, Minn.; A. F. Adams, Kansas City, Mo.; 
H. L. Reber, St. Louis; E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
E. C. Cook, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. B. MacKinnon, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; C. Y. McVey, Cleveland, O.; B. G. Hubbell, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; F. H. Woods, Lincoln, Neb.; and William For- 
tune, Indianapolis, Ind. . 

The meeting is the beginning of a better understanding 
between telephone companies and the government’s repre- 
sentatives. There seems to have been considerable misin- 
terpretation, and even many letters were received which 
questioned the purpose and authority of the order. 

The blanks sent out by the government are only sample 
blanks, because no appropriation was made to supply any- 
thing of this character. These blanks are supplied by the 
secretary of the National Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, F. B. MacKinnon, Washington, D. C. It was shown 
that the instructions which accompany the sample blanks 
are a part of the order. 

The law of 1913 required the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to value all public utilities coming under the head 
of common carriers. 

It was urged by Mr. Staples that co-operation would be 
beneficial because it was impossible for their agents to 
discover all a company’s assets without assistance from 
the management. When in doubt about items, do the best 
you can to explain them, he urged. 

It was also brought out that the physical value is not 
considered full value, as intangibles are to be considered 
later. While there is a time limit, it is not necessary to be 
completely finished, although one may be called upon to 
show good cause why the penalty of default shall not be 
applied. 

It is understood that the government has set out to meas- 
ure all property devoted to common carrier purposes. 
No company can hope to be missed, for in due time, 
although with six months’ notice, the government’s en- 
gineers will be on the ground. 

So far no telephone company has been reached as the 
railways and telegraph companies have kept the force busy 
to date, and are likely to do so for many months to come. 

So far the government’s attitude may be called an inves- 
tigation of prices of labor and material. Later on will 
follow other studies of property values. In other words, 
all valuations are yet in the hands of civil engineers. 

From this it may be realized that physical property value 
is all the government will seek for some time to come. 
Civil engineers are constructors and not business men. Nat- 
urally it will be difficult to inject very much discussion of 
goodwill, going value, etc. 
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The present conditions seem to call for the value of the 
property. The future will have to take into consideration 
the value of the business. 


Among those present were: R. W. Polk, Memphis, Tenn., 
Memphis Telephone Co.; Gansey R. Johnston, Columbus, 
O., Ohio State Telephone Co.; Hart Farwell, Terre Haute, 
Ind., Citizens Telephone Co.; A. G. Staderman, Terre Haute, 
Ind., Citizens Telephone Co.; W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse, 
Wis., La Crosse Telephone Co. 

A. F. Adams, Kansas City, K. C. Home Telephone Co.; 
C. A. Bennett, Kansas City, K. C. Home Telephone Co.; 
C. Y. McVey, Cleveland, O., Cuyahoga Telephone Co.; Carl 
Dorland, La Porte, Ind., La Porte Telephone Co. 

G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn., Tri-State Telephone Co.; 
George Robinson, Jr., St. Paul, Minn., Tri-State Telephone 
Co.; Geo. B. Ames, Tallahassa, Fla.; E. B. Fisher, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; H. D. Critchfield, Chicago. 

F. B. MacKinnon, Washington, D. C., secretary National 
Independent Telephone Association; S. G. McMeen, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio State Telephone Co.; H. L. Reber, St. Louis, 
Kinloch Telephone Co.; E. C. Cook, Philadelphia, Keystone 
Telephone Co.; B. G. Hubbell, Buffalo, Federal Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.; F. H. Woods, Lincoln, Neb., Lincoln Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co., and William Fortune, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Indianapolis Telephone Co. 


Western Union Granted Permission to Enter Conduits. 

After much discussion and argument, the application of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., at New Castle, Pa., 
for permission to enter the conduits of the city, was 
granted by the city council. The company applied for 
space in the conduit system some time ago, but the matter 
has been held over until an agreement could be made with 
the company in regard to the construction of a duct lead- 
ing from a manhole a short distance away through a pri- 
vate alley to the company’s offices on Mercer street. 

The company has asked for a ten-year contract for per- 
mission to enter the ducts of the city and will agree to 
construct the private alley themselves. The permission 
was granted, provided that the 53 feet of conduit con- 
structed in the private alley become the property of the 
city upon abandonment by the company. 








Minnesota Commission Orders Reduction in Toll Rate. 

The Minnesota Railway & Warehouse Commission has 
ordered the first telephone rate change under the new law, 
directing the Willow Creek Telephone Co. to reduce its 
rate on toll messages from Mankato to Willow Creek sub- 
scribers from 36 cents to 26 cents. 

The company makes a rate of 26 cents from its system 
to Mankato, which it reaches over the lines of the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Co. by connection at Amboy, 
but the rate the other way is 36 cents. This the commis- 
sion holds is discriminatory against the Mankato sub- 
scribers. 





Washington County (Wis.) Company to Adjust Rates. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission recently granted 
the application of the Washington County Telephone Co. 
for permission to adjust its rates as follows: Single line 
business, $1.65 per month; party line business, $1.50 per 
month; single line residence, $1.50; party line residence, 
$1.25 per month. Not more than four subscribers shall 
be allowed on one line and the single line rates are ap- 
plicable to a one-mile radius from the central office. 





Telephone Consolidation in Jackson County, Ind. 

The Seymour Mutual Telephone Co., of Seymour, Ind., has 
purchased and taken over the properties of the Brownstown 
Telephone Co., which operates exchanges at.Brownstown, Val- 
lonia, Crothersville, Cortland and Freetown. This gives the 
Seymour company control of most of the telephone lines in 
Jackson county. L. C. Griffitts is manager of the company. 


























“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

The answer to these questions will be found in the read- 
Answers are not to 
For the benefit of 
those desiring the advantages of a correspondence course, 


ing section bearing the same number. 
be sent to TELEPHONy for criticism. 


the Engineering Extension Department of the Iowa State 
College has volunteered to answer questions and criticize 
replies to questions and solutions of the problems which 
will be presented from time to time in connection with the 
No charge will be made for this service and the 
offer applies to all subscribers of TELEPHoNy regardless of 
whether they live in Iowa or elsewhere. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the Engineering Extension Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


course. 


159. Outline the principles applied in obtaining a non- 
inductive winding in a heat coil. 

160. What is the method used in practice for winding wire 
on heat coils, or other coils, non-inductively ? 

161. What are the advantages claimed for heat coils in 
which wire is not used as a heating element? Of what is the 
heating element composed? 

162. Name the essential difference between the wire wound 
heat coil and the one made without the use of wire in the coil, 

163. Why is the resetting of the heat coil after it has been 
operated, a test of its condition? 


Practical Talks Just Among Ourselves. 


When the new wire chief took charge of the Fosterville 
telephone exchange he set out at once to rectify some of the 
conditions that he knew were costing more than their proper 
share of the maintenance expense of the plant. Several aerial 
cables had been damaged by foreign current crosses shortly 
before his arrival and when he investigated the matter he 
found that additional protection was needed to reduce this 
kind of trouble in the future. The necessity of placing pro- 
tection between the exposed and unexposed portion of the 
aerial construction had been thoroughly taught him by a 
previous experience. He proceeded to install protection ac- 
cordingly, at the poles where the aerial cables were connected 
into the underground cables, as well as where the aerial wire 
entered either aerial or underground cable. 

While the general manager complained somewhat at the 
expense, the work was finally completed and the wire chief 
assured him that the plant was as perfectly protected in this 
respect 


as it was possible for it to be. He made a very 


careful study of the conditions likely to be met in other 
With this information, 


when additional fuses were required for the cable boxes, 


sources of current in the locality. 
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he specified the proper rating and capacity to be purchased, 
in his requisition. The general manager, on the other hand, 
knew more about his monthly statement than he did about 
the technical aspects of the business. As a result when the 
order was placed, it was on the sole basis of price and very 
little regard was paid to the wire chief’s specifications. 

The new fuses were placed in a bin with the old stock, no 
effort being made to keep the two lots separate. The wire 
chief admitted later that he was at fault in this. The fuses 
should have been kept in separate lots as long as they were 
not of the same manufacture and possibly differed in capac- 
ity and characteristics. However, the troubleman was _ in- 
structed to use fuses from the bin as needed and during the 
next few weeks many were used indiscriminately on cases of 


open circuit cutouts, etc. 


One of the elements of this wire chief’s success in previous 
jobs had been his systematic way of handling the work of 
his department. These methods had been installed in Foster- 
ville and provided a complete card record of the trouble on 
every line. This record gave not only the date and duration 
of the trouble, but also its nature and the condition and 
style of the subscriber’s instrument. It was not an idle and 
useless form for it was given careful periodical study by the 
wire chief to locate repeaters. That is to say, he watched it 
closely for instruments or lines that were reported frequently. 
He also watched it for frequent reports of the same kind of 
trouble throughout the plant. Whenever any one line or in- 
strument was repeatedly reported, it was thoroughly gone over. 
Whenever the same case of trouble was frequently reported, 
the reason was studied out and the cause corrected. In this 
way he not only gave service that pleased the subscribers but 
he also reduced the maintenance expense of the plant. He 
often said: “It does not cost much to clear one case of trou- 


ble once.” 


Soon after the fuses had been received it was noticed that 
a greater number of lines than usual were going open in the 
cable box each week. This number increased steadily until it 
became a rather serious demand on the time of the trouble- 
man to replace fuses that had opened since the previous day. 
Upon making a study of the conditions, the wire chief found 
that practically all the fuses being replaced were from the new 
lot. Being a reader of TELEPHONY he conceived the idea of test- 
ing one of them. To his surprise he found that the new fuses 
had a much lower rating than the old ones and a lower rat- 
ing than he had specified. 
number of unnecessary trips made by the troubleman on this 


It was very easy to figure up the 


account, and when the facts were presented to the general 
manager he could only rejoin that the different types of fuses 
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should have been kept in separate stock anyway. The value 
of correct rating and proper classification of the stock be- 
came very apparent as a measure of economy. 

If a visitor to Fosterville should investigate the stock room 


The 
Fosterville Telephone Co. has learned that it is much cheaper 


now he would find no possible chance for confusion. 


to order the proper kind of fuses and to keep the separate 
kinds that may be needed in the plant in clearly marked and 
separate bins. There is no chance of giving a one-ampere 
fuse to the troubleman now when he needs a five or a seven- 


ampere fuse. 


CHAPTER VII. The Magneto Line (Continued). 

164. Protection of telephone power circuits. In telephone 
exchanges in which a number of common circuits are fed 
from the same source of power, it is necessary to provide 
another type of protection in addition to those described. The 
object of the protective devices in this case is to protect the 
common source of current from an overdraft, due to abnormal 
conditions on one of the branch circuits. 

In general, the wires from the source of power, such as a 
storage battery, are led to two common bus bars, one for each 


side of the battery. From these bus bars, current to the in- 


dividual circuits is distributed to the apparatus through fuses. 

These fuses may take a variety of forms ranging from 
ordinary bare lead fuse wire to enclosed fuses of the most 
elaborate type. Quite often the fuses used, are of the so- 
called alarm type, arranged to give warning by lighting a 
lamp or ringing a bell whenever they operate. The enclosed 
fuses generally have an indication provided by which it is 
possible to easily tell whether the fuse is perfect or not. This 
indication, however, requires a careful inspection. 

In the alarm fuses, the fuse wire leads from terminal on 
the ordinary mica base to the end of a flexible spring at- 
tached to the other terminal. When the fuse wire is broken 
by excessive current flow, or any other means, this spring 
flies away toward the auxiliary alarm bus bar and, by making 
contact with it, causes an alarm to be given. The theory 
of this arrangement is shown in Fig. 64. 

The bus bar, C, is connected to the general source of power 
and the stud D is individual to one of the circuits to be pro- 
tected. The fuse wire Y leads from one end of the terminal 
X to the end of the spring A. The spring A, is under tension, 
forcing it in the direction of the alarm bus bar B. When the 
fuse wire Y, is broken, the spring A, is released and makes 
contact with the bus bar B, thereby closing a circuit from 
C to B and giving the alarm. 

In all forms of heat coils the effect sought is to utilize the 
heat developed by the current to soften an easily fused solder 
which mechanically releases parts of the coil from their nor- 
mal position, thereby always grounding and generally opening 
the line. The method may be to allow a pin to slide in a tube, 
to tear the coil apart lengthwise, to allow the coil to turn on 
its axis or to follow a small anchor-shaped piece to swing its 
hooks from a position retaining a spring to one releasing it. 
In each case, however, the cumulative time effect of the cur- 
rent in the coil is to develop heat to soften the fusible binder, 
the coils differing only in the various ways in which this action 


is adapted to the object in view. 
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165. Ruling of The National Board of Fire Underwriters on 
telephone protection. Every telephone man, as well as all those 
having to do with electric wiring of any sort, should become 
familiar with the requirements of the fire insurance com- 


panies. The pamphlets issued by The National Board of Fire 




















Fig. 64. The Alarm Fuse. 


Underwriters are to be had free of expense and contain much 
useful information. The following is a quotation from the 
pamphlet covering the requirements of protectors for tele- 
phone apparatus: ‘The protector: 

1. Must be mounted on non-combustible, non-absorbent, in- 
sulating bases, so designed that when the protector is in place, 
all parts which may be alive will be thoroughly insulated from 
the wall to which the protector is attached. 

2. Must have the following parts: 

A lightning arrester which will operate with a difference 
of potential between wires of not over 500 volts, and so ar- 
ranged that the chance of accidental grounding is reduced to 
a minimum, 

A fuse designed to open the circuit in case the wires be- 
come crossed with light or power circuits. The fuse must be 
able to open the circuit without arcing or serious flashing 
when crossed with any ordinary commercial light or power 
circuit. 

A heat coil, if the sensitiveness of the instrument demands 
it, which will operate before a sneak current can damage the 
instrument which the protector is guarding. 

Heat coils are necessary in all circuits normally closed 
through magnet windings, which cannot indefinitely carry a 
current of at least five amperes. 

3. The fuses must be so placed as to protect the arrester 
and heat coils, and the protector terminals must be plainly 
marked ‘line,’ ‘instrument’ and ‘ground.’ 

An easily read abbreviation of the above words will be 
allowed.” 

TELEPHONY strongly recommends all its readers to become 
familiar with the accumulated experience represented in the 
pamphlets issued by The National Board of Fire Under- 


writers. 
(To be continued.) 





Pacific Company Granted Francise in East San Diego. 

The East San Diego board of trustees, at a recent meeting, 
adopted a resolution to give the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. a franchise in East San Diego, Cal. Attention was called 
in the trustees’ meeting to the fact that the telephone company 
has had its lines in operation in East San Diego for the last 
five years without a franchise. 


By the operation of the franchise, the municipality 


will receive from the company after the franchise is five years 
old an annual income of 2 per cent. of the gross earnings of 
the company in the East San Diego territory. 























An Original Method for Transposing Grounded Lines. 

A manager of a small Ohio telephone company who is a bud- 
ding genius in toll-line transposition work has a method all 
his own for transposing a grounded toll line, says the Bell Tele- 
phone News. 

Transpositions similar to the one in the sketch have been 
cut in every quarter-mile and it is only due to lack of proper 




















Transposition of an Ohio Grounded Line. 


testing apparatus that the inventor is not able to report the ex- 
act measure of induction that has been eliminated. However, 
his trained ear is made use of and he reports fully one-half 
of the induction was eliminated by these transpositions—which 
goes to show that imagination is a great thing. 





The Combination to a Combination Man. 

You have probably seen or heard of a “combination” man 
and may have a hazy notion as to what he-is composed 
of. I will give you a brief (?) account of three busy days. 

I stopped at the grocery store on my way home to get 
some things as ordered by my wife over the telephone. 
While the clerk was waiting on me, the telephone rang 
and I waited on him while he answered the call. He 
told me that I.was wanted. This is what I heard: “Do 
you want to go to Gresham? There is some switchboard 
trouble up there?” Of course I did, and my train was 
due out in about two minutes—so I learned by calling the 
depot. ‘ 

Arriving at the depot on the run, the conductor told 
me that it would be half an hour, anyway, before the 
train started, as the crew had not yet been to supper. As 
I was in the same condition, his remarks seemed to the 
point, and we proceeded to remedy this undesirable con- 
dition. Arriving at Gresham after about two hours of 
freight train, I was escorted about half a mile through 
the mud and snow to the office. The trouble seemed to 
be in the operator’s talking circuit but, as such things 
do at the approach of a troubleman, it had become quiet 
and refused all coaxing to come back. While listening on 
the operator’s circuit I heard this, which seems to be 
original. 


Operator, answering a call: “Number, please?” 


Voice: “Is this Mrs. Fuller?” 
Operator: “Yes.” 
Voice: “Well, Mr. Darby at York has the county right 


and I want to talk to him. Will you call him for me and 
tell him to call me?” 

After listening and waiting for about an hour I de- 
cided it was time to find something. The wire from the 
Operator’s set to the common was bent around the common 
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and covered with solder. It gave slightly when I pulled 
on it. By pulling with my pliers I was able to slide the 
wire to one side disclosing a blackened surface on the 
common. The operator’s trouble has not been reported 
since, and this must have been the cause. 


Next morning I changed about 15 night alarm springs 
while waiting for a freight. Anyone who has replaced night 
alarm springs in a magneto board will know that I 
was busy for a while. The operator watched for the train 
by calling towns up the line. Freights have an elusive 
way of coming and going that is hard to beat. You must 
get aboard as soon as the train arrives in town, and then 
stay with it till the train crew gets ready to go—previous 
movements of the same crew form no precedent for future 
movements. 

At York I was met at the office by this message: “Get 
your stuff ready and we will help you carry it to the 
depot. Benedict has some trouble.” It was about train 
time, so I did not have time to stock up with repairs. 
I arrived at the depot just in time to catch the rear 
coach. 

After interviewing the restaurant man in Benedict, I 
chartered a livery rig and started to the rural districts. 
25-11 had a noisy transmitter circuit; 8-14 had a bad 
ringer, and there was where my trouble started. After 
adjusting the ringer, I tried to get the operator by 
cranking the magneto. During the second intermission, I 
heard someone call a neighbor. This is what I heard, after 
the first usual greetings: “Let’s ring central.” 

Then they both cranked and presently a sweet voice 
was heard: “Number, please?” 

I learned that for about two weeks these ingenious 
rurals had been working this same game—it took two 
to ring central. 

By the time I had installed a set at one of the neigh- 
boring houses, it was time to leave for town. After supper 
I amused myself repairing switchboard cords until ten 
o’clock. 

Next morning I started out to solve the mystery of the 
eight-line. On my way I stopped at 9-22 to hunt up some 
noise. I had been on the same mission at 9-22 before, 
and when I found one of the battery wires unsoldered this 


time, I told them confidently that their troubles were 
over. I then re-installed a set for a new tenant and was 
ready for line eight. Opening the line, I could ring 


central with either half on, but not with the line all to- 
gether. While listening between rings, I heard a faint 
sound of some one pounding. I followed this clue for 
about two miles and came to an old house about a mile 
beyond the nearest telephone. As we stopped, a man 
with his coat off and a hammer in one hand appeared in 
the doorway. I said to the driver: “There is our man.” 

On entering the house I asked him if he always left 
his receiver hang by the cord. He didn’t know it made 
any difference. On further inspection I found that the 
generator and battery were gone from the set. The man 
was just moving in and thought the receiver had been 
hanging for about two weeks. He said that if he could 
not have the county right and another town outside of 
the county for a dollar per month, he did not want to 
keep the telephone. He thought that if we would connect 
him to a Bradshaw farm line—about $50 worth of work— 
he would keep the telephone for a year if we would give 
him Polk, also, for a dollar per month. We took the 
remains of the set with us. 

From there we drove through the snow and mud about 
five miles to 15-21. This was another case of noisy tel- 
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ephone which refused to make any demonstration while 
I was there. The receiver cord was slightly noisy and 
the battery wires were loose. I told the lady that her 
telephone was all right, but if she should happen to have 
more trouble to call us. I then replaced a broken receiver 
shell, located an elusive short in a receiver cord which 
had been bothering for a long time, and then drove to 
town, arriving about 8:30. After ham and eggs at the lunch 
counter and some more repairs at the switchboard, I retired 
for the night. 

The next morning we started out again to repair the 
rural telephones. I replaced broken receivers and noisy re- 
ceiver cords and a few dry cells. About 10:30 we ordered 
dinner at a farmer’s over on the Thayer éxchange, where 
we had to stop. They said we could have dinner but it 
might be a little late. We then went to 22-21 on a case of 
“bell don’t ring. . Hadn’t rang for a week.” I tested the 
bell, looked the set over carefuly, adjusted the ringer a little, 
and as it had rang perfectly from the first test with the 
office, we hastened onward to dinner at the rate of three 
miles per hour. 

Arrived at the place we were to dine, I replaced a bad 
receiver cord and made a few other adjustments and then 
waited until about two o’clock for dinner. We were then 
ten miles from York, with one stop on the way in. This 
proved to be another bad receiver cord and wornout bat- 
tery. We arrived at York at 5:30. About 8:30 my tel- 
ephone rang. The operator at. Benedict said that the team 
had just arrived in Benedict sans driver, sans buggy—she 
thought maybe something had happened. An investigation 
disclosed the fact that the buggy had upset in a chuck 
hole, buggy and driver had been dragged nearly a mile 
through the mud to where the team broke loose—and the 
driver walked the remaining mile to town. 

Next morning I called Benedict to ask about the wreck. 
She said 9-22 was noisy again, 15-21 cut out, and 22-21 
did not ring. 

“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, it’s in trouble again.” 

Postscript: 9-22 was a loose connection on the line 
that affected three telephones instead of one; 15-21 was 
similar, except that eight telephones were noisy. 

York, Neb. Ruftis Comstock. 





Use of the Telephone in Marketing Produce. 

Use of the telephone to help in marketing produce was 
advocated in a number of talks recently made by David 
Lubin, American delegate to the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, Italy, to commercial organizations and 
groups of farmers in Louisville and surrounding points. Mr. 
Lubin is making a tour of the country urging co-operative 
marketing and national organization for farmers, as well as 
suggesting systems of rural credits. 

Telephone communication between farmers of townships 
and counties to help each other out in marketing their 
products is possible of great development, he said, in 
several speeches. When a farmer is hunting a market it is 
only necessary to call the adjoining township or county 
and make inquiry. His friends can often tell him where 
to sell. With organization perfected the organization head- 
quarters in which the farmer could get in touch by tele- 
phone would tell him where to ship. This, he said, is doing 
on a small scale what the large produce organizations are 
doing on a big scale. 





Vacation Camp Provided for Employes at Marietta, Ohio. 

B. L. Bullman, the general manager of the Washington 
Telephone Co., Marietta, Ohio, has arranged a vacation 
camp for the employes of his company which will be of 
great benefit, more especially to those who are unable 
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to get away from the heat of the city and rest at some 
vacation resort. The Henderson brothers have donated 
the use of their farm near Big Run, W. Va., and there 
four tents have been pitched and such other conveniences 
installed as will add to the pleasure and comfort of the 
guests. 

The camp will be maintained throughout the summer, 
so that all of the company’s employes will be given an 
opportunity to share in the pleasures of camp life. The 
guests at this unique camp will be chaperoned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bullman, and nothing will be left undone to make 
their stay one of pleasure and profit. 

The camp will be in charge of Ben Stoehr, one of the 
employes of the company. Good cooks have been se- 
cured, and culinary art will not suffer the slightest neglect. 
Close to the camp is a splendid bathing beach and good 
fishing is also assured. 

A boat has been provided to run between Marietta and 
the camp, and those of the employes who are not on a 
regular vacation will be afforded opportunities of whiling 
away some pleasant hours, when the dust of the city may 
be forgotten, and the beauties of nature may be enjoyed 
under particularly pleasant surroundings. 

The manager and the company are to be congratulated 
upon their interest in the comfort and pleasure of their 
employes. 





Single Line Telephone Construction in England. 
Just a few miles from London, according to TELEPHONY’s 
London correspondent, one finds miles and miles of single line 
telephone construction along the roadway. Frequently these 
lines communicate with an old English mansion, buried miles 








Views Showing Single Line Telephone Construction in England. 


away in its own parks and acres and isolated from all other 
human factor. These single lines thread their way from the 
nearest towns across wide stretches of rolling parkland and 
through dense branches of trees. The accompanying illustra- 
tions give an idea of the type of poles used. 





Alive to the Opportunity. 

Following three marriages within one week among the 
operators of the Union Telephone Co., of McKinney, Texas, 
the following advertisement appeared in the “want” 
columns of the Daily Courier-Gazette: 

Wanted—Position in a telephone office. 
sideration. Address Old Maid, this office. 


Pay no con- 














August 7, 1915. 


The Municipal Telephone Department of Scotland. 
The development of the telephone systems of Glasgow, 


inasmuch as it reflects the influence of state 
control, may be of some interest to the readers of 
TELEPHONY. At the present time the number of telephone 
subscribers in the Glasgow area is 40,788. From special 
observations by skilled officials made during last January 
in connection with 2,456 subscribers’ lines, it was found the 
average time of the operator in replying to a call in the 
Glasgow district is less than five seconds; time consumed 
in connecting the subscriber, 35 seconds; and of calls made, 
no fewer than 10 per cent. are engaged for the time being. 
In the evening response from the operator takes 12 sec- 
onds and from the subscriber, 17.2 seconds. In the Glas- 
gow district telephone calls number 311,670 per day. In 
Glasgow there is one telephone for every 29 persons. In 
London there is one to every 20 persons and in Liverpool 
one to every 34. The aggregate number of calls a year 
in the United Kingdom is 843,000,000. The average call 
per instrument is about 1,150 each year or 3.14 each day. 

The town council of Glasgow decided to inaugurate a 
municipal telephone department in 1898. Application for 
the necessary license was made to the postmaster general 
and was granted that year. The telephone department was 
opened for service to the public in 1901 and finally proved 
a success after many difficulties. The post office author- 
ities, however, decided the telephones should be under the 
care of the government and terms of settlement finally 
were arranged in 1906. 


Scotland, 


The postmaster general, desirous of developing an effi- 
cient service, invited the co-operation of the chamber of 
commerce of Glasgow, especially with regard to the de- 
velopment of trunk lines. To this end a committee has 
been formed, three corporation officials being members. 
Many sides of the telephone work in Glasgow now being 
taken up by this committee include unsatisfactory serv- 
ice, complaints, improvement of long distance telephones, 
the abolition of the 25s. ($6.25) rate, harsh terms of post 
office contracts, insufficiency of evening operators, unsatis- 
factory character of telephone books and the awkward 
manner in which subscribers’ names are scrambled up with 
advertisements. The post office states its desire is that 
telephone service shall be furnished practically at cost, 
allowing only for a very modest profit. It seems that the 
$6.25 rate was unsatisfactory as such telephones had been 
operated at a loss. The committee thinks a £3 ($15) tariff 
for telephone service would be appreciated by subscribers 
with limited requirements. This rate is now being urged. 

So far considerable improvements have been made in 
the service in the last few years. Practically complete, 
so far as reorganization is concerned, the Glasgow sys- 
tem is rapidly nearing the model stage. New types of tele- 
phone instruments have been installed. The exchange ar- 
rangements have been simplified and the complaints are 
rapidly diminishing. The vast improvement in the trunk 
line service is most noticeable. It is hoped that all cables 
will soon be underground. 





Proposed Telephone Identity Book. 

The merchants’ protective committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Jacksonville, Fla., has indorsed the issuance 
of a directory in which all people of importance, who have 
telephone connection without a present telephone listing will be 
included under the caption of telephone identity. People work- 
ing under corporation titles, in government service, clerks, 
stenographers, bank employes, skilled workmen, school teach- 
ers, attorneys and boarding house residents who cannot be 
reached by telephone can thus have in telephone identity both 
business and residence telephone numbers where the double 
system prevails. 
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It is believed that this book will supply a missing link in 
a service of increased value to both business and social life 
and will complete the purpose of a complete telephone service. 
Large firms employ great numbers of people who are lost to 
the business world and their friends, so far as telephone 
identity is concerned, and often the manager of a corporation 
loses his identity as the firm is only known under its title. 





Swift & Co. Publish “Instructions for Telephoning.” 

Swift & Co., of Chicago, have issued a little folder contain- 
ing “Instructions for Telephoning,” which has been distributed 
among their employes. Good telephone service indicates an 
efficient organization, and heads of departments should encour- 
age precision, dispatch and courtesy in the use of the telephone. 

The following are important rules which should be ob- 
served in telephoning: 


1. The telephone should be answered immediately. If 
engaged in conversation or dictating, you should stop to 
answer the telephone. Time never seems so long as when 
waiting at the other end of line. 

2. All telephone calls should be answered by giving the 
name of the department or office thus: “Beef Department,” 
“Superintendent’s Office,” etc. 

3. If the call is for some one other than person answer- 
ing the telephone, he should ask the person to “hold the 
wire, please.” Do not leave the telephone without inform- 
ing the person holding the wire what action you are taking. 


4. The increasing tendency of clerks and heads of minor 
departments to insist on their assistants ascertaining name 
or business of people calling before they will answer should 
be discouraged. 


5. A telephone inquiry for an employe not at his desk 
should be answered in a manner to avoid unnecessary con- 
versation. For example, “Mr. Brown is not at his desk,” 
or, “Mr. Brown is out of town; will you talk to some one 
else?” If the answer is “No,” you should inquire, “Do you 
wish to leave a message?” 


6. Ascertain the telephone number you desire to call by 
referring to directory or card and call by number whenever 
possible. 

7. Speak distinctly directly into the transmitter in an 
ordinary conversational tone with the lips close to mouth- 
piece. Do not shout. 

8. Listen when the operator repeats the order to ascer- 
tain that she has it correct. 

9. Before starting conversation identify yourself by giv- 
ing your name, name of department or company you rep- 
resent. 

10. If you have someone call a person on the telephone, 
you should be convenient to the telephone when the call is 
made, that you may talk without delay. It is annoying to 
be called on the telephone and told to “wait a minute” and 
be kept waiting not knowing who is calling. 

The person who calls the number for you should say 
“Mr. — —wishes to speak to you.” 

11. Use every effort to satisfy the person calling. If 
necessary, arrange that the call is transferred to the proper 
department and person. 

12. Concentrate your attention on your conversation. 
You cannot conduct a satisfactory telephone conversation 
and do anything else at the same time. 

13. It is better to close your conversation by saying 
“Goodbye.” Then the other person will not be in doubt 
whether the conversation is ended or he has been cut off. 

14. To signal operator, do not press the lever in a quick, 
excited manner, as this fails to give the desired signal, and 
results inevitably in delay. 

15. If there is trouble on your telephone, or service is 
not satisfactory, please inform the telegraph department. 








Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Brief Filed in Milwaukee Telephone Rate Case. 

In his brief just submitted to the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission in the Milwaukee telephone rate case, As- 
sistant City Attorney Max Schoetz contends that the Mil- 
waukee exchange is bringing the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
an annual profit of 22.8 per cent. on its investment. At 
the hearing, officials of the company testified that total 
annual dividends paid by the company did not exceed 8 
per cent. Mr. Schoetz says the profits entitle Milwaukee 
to lower rates. He says the figures show a 22.8 per cent. 
profit after allowing for depreciation and reasonable pay- 
ments to the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., with 
which the local company is affiliated. 

“Milwaukee demands honest values,” says the brief. “No 
capitalization of water, air, blue sky, proposed investments, 
efficiency of employes or going value, will be accepted 
as an investment upon which the telephone company shall 
pay a perpetual annual dividend. The real, honest and 
legitimate investment of the company must be protected 
from confiscation, but there the constitutional safeguard 
oi the right of property must end. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. admits that its local 
directors, men of unquestioned financial ability, cannot raise 
money on such items, but the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., as a part of its service in consideration of the 
44% per cent. annual tribute, makes such high financial 
operations possible. Any banker who has respect for his 
depositors’ money certainly will not make a loan upon such 
items as security. Will the railroad commission, the guar- 
dian of the people’s rights, allow this paper investment to 
be palmed off upon the public as part of the investment 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co.? 

The people, through the legislature, have declared the 
general policy of the state to be that public utilities shall 
adequately serve the public at reasonable rates and it is 
now up to the railroad commission to fill in the details 
of that policy and give the public what it demands. 

Suspicious scrutiny should be exercised by the com- 
mission in investigating the relations of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., with the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., and that of the Western Electric Co., and 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co., and if possible a 
a simultaneous investigation of all three companies should 
be made. The profits of the company should not be so 
juggled between these companies so as to hide them for 
rate-making purposes. 

Depreciation charge shall not be used as a means of cov- 
ering up unreasonable earnings. No secret reserves of 
this kind will be accepted by the city, but depreciation 
account plus inventory shall at all times equal original 
investment and not increase it. The Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., even during the pendency of this proceeding, has set 
aside to this depreciation account the sum of $1,308,112. 

A comparison of telephone rates in Milwaukee with 
cities in America similarly situated shows that the Mil- 
waukee rate is too high. A comparison of continental 
telephone rates under public ownership with telephone 
rates in American cities where the telephones are under 
private ownership shows that the American rates are too 
high. 

A universal unlimited telephone rate for all, without 
discrimination, is suggested as preferable to a differentiated 


’ 


flat rate or metered or measured service, although the $30,- 
000 to be spent for service tests in this case may make this 
still an open question.” 





Controversy Over Free Telephone Service in Florida. 

The Florida Railroad Commission recently filed a bill in 
the circuit court asking that the Peninsular Telephone Co., 
of Tampa, Fla., be enjoined from furnishing free telephone 
service to cities and towns in which it is operating, alleg- 
ing that under an order issued August 25, 1914, such free 
service is unlawful and discriminatory. 

In a letter to Hon. J. Will Yon, secretary of the com- 
mission, W. G. Brorein, president and general manager 
of the Peninsular company, sets forth his views in the mat- 
ter. He holds that to curtail such service as is called for 
by the terms of its franchises in the cities and towns in 
which it is operating would be a breach of such contracts 
and subject the franchises to the risk of forfeiture. His con- 
tention is that the rendering of the free telephone service 
to municipalities is in fact compensation to the public for 
the franchises and is not in fact “free” service or a dis- 
crimination against other users. Mr. Brorein says his 
company will comply with the law when it is shown that 
it is really in violation of the law. 

Until the question can be raised on its merits before 
Judge F. M. Robles, of the circuit court, it is unlikely that 
an injunction temporary or permanent will be issued. 


—- 





Logansport (Ind.) Home Company Granted Rate Increase. 
The Indiana Public Service Commission, after holding 
a number of hearings and making an exhaustive investiga- 
tion, on July 31, issued an order authorizing the Logans- 
port (Ind.) Home Telephone Co. to put into effect on 
October 1, the following increased schedule of rates: 


Present New 
Yearly Rate. Yearly Rate. 

One-party residence telephone....$15 $24 
Two-party residence telephone..... 12 21 
Four-party residence telephone.... .. 15 
Extension telephone .............. Mit 6 
One-party business telephone...... 30 36 
Two-party business telephone...... 24 30 
ee eC: ) 9 9 
Extension (Second) ...0......0.s0<s 6 6 


Private branch exchange, present rate, $10; new rate, $10. 


Relative to the increase in rates the company makes the 
following statment: 

“The new rates granted by the commission are to go into 
effect October 1 next. As was intimated in the commission’s 
decision, the local company has been laboring under a heavy 
handicap. The people of this city have demanded a high 
class, up-to-date, rapid service at a rate which would only 
supply service to a much smaller city than Logansport. 
Since the rates are raised the company contemplates an ex- 
tensive installation of new apparatus. Among other things 
a harmonic system will be installed which will make the 
new four-party lines, the rate of which is $15, almost as 
popular with the public as is the present single line city 
telephones. The cost of this equipment alone will be in ex- 
cess of $20,000. 

There have been many complaints in the past that sub- 
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scribers could not procure single line residence telephones 
on demand. This will be remedied in the very near future. 

The commission recognized that the telephone company 
has been giving good value for the rates charged, but felt 
that the citizens of Logansport demanded more up-to-date 
equipment and service and would be willing to pay more 
for it. 

Under the new arrangement Logansport will have one of 
the most up-to-date telephone plants in the state of In- 
diana.” 

The valuation of the Logansport company, which operates 
a total of 3,485 stations, as fixed by the commission, is $261,- 
375. The company is ordered to set aside as a depreciation 
fund 4 per cent. of $75 for each and every station now in 
use and for any others that may hereafter be installed and 
to file with the commission its acceptance of the order on 
or before October 1, 1915. 





Contract Made Before Creation of Commission, Invalid. 

The Missouri Public Service Commission, on July 20, 
dismissed the complaint of J. A. Knott, et al., vs. the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., case No. 583, 
in which the complainants sought to restore the free 
Hannibal exchange service which they had received from 
the defendant since 1902 and companies succeeded by it. 

The issue appears to have been that the complainants 
were of 65 original stockholders of the Miller Township 
& Hannibal Telephone Co., which in 1902 transferred 
and assigned all its franchise rights and physical proper- 
ties, etc., in the city of Hannibal to the Equitable Con- 
struction Co., of Chicago; as part of the consideration for 
the transfer each of these 65 stockholders was to re- 
ceive free Hannibal exchange service during the life of the 
franchise, which was to run until 1921. 

The exchange properties referred to have changed hands 
three or four times since this first transfer and the de- 
sired concessions in terms of service were protected by 
each of the successive purchasers, including the present 
defendant, until the discontinuance notice of September 
7, 1914, advised the complainants that they would have to 
pay the schedule rates as filed with the commission. 

According to the opinion of the commission, the com- 
plainants’ demand is based on a contract’ executed prior 
to the creation of the commission, providing for a public 
utility corporation to furnish free service to certain of its 
patrons. The commission also held that as the contract 
was against sound public policy, the complainants could 
not hope to enforce its terms. 

In this view the commission held, the contract may be 
regarded as remaining valid between the parties to it and 
for the benefit of the complainants until such time as the 
state saw fit to exercise its paramount authority by enact- 
ing the public service commission law, and then its validity 
and operation ceased. 

Furthermore, the fixing of rates being strictly a govern- 
mental function, the mere execution of the contract can in 
no sense be regarded as requiring the state to surrender 
its power in this respect. 





> 


Telephone Merger in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The important telephone development of the past week 
in Kentucky has been the extension of the area of 
the operations of the Christian-Todd Telephone Co., from 
those two Kentucky counties, into Montgomery, Stewart 
and Houston counties in Tennessee. In these three Ten- 
nessee counties the systems of the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and of the local Home telephone companies 
will be merged, according to acquiescence which has been 
given by the various municipal and county boards, courts, 
etc. The deal was concluded at a meeting held in Hopkins- 
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ville, Ky., on July 27, when at the annual meeting of the 
Christian-Todd company the purchase of the Tennessee 
interests was ratified. Atlanta and Hopkinsville capitalists 
own most of the stock of the Christian-Todd company, 
which was created in 1912 by a merger of the Cumberland 
and Home plants in Christian and Todd counties. 

The city council of Clarksville, which is the most im- 
portant town in the three Tennessee counties, gave its ap- 
proval to the plan which will mean elimination of the dual 
service in that city. Rates to be charged in the Ten- 
nessee section of the system will be fixed by the state 
railroad commission. 

At the Hopkinsville meeting the members of the di- 
rectorate were re-elected and officers were re-elected as 
follows: President, R. E. Cooper; vice-president, J. M. 
B. Hoxey; secretary and treasurer, A. Maupin; auditor, 
C. G. Holditch; general manager and assistant treasurer, 


C. E. Woodruff; assistant auditor and treasurer, E. C, 
Thomas. 
The Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 


Louisville, Ky., connects with the lines of the Christian- 
Todd company. 





Discussion on Uniform Rates in Pennsylvania. 

Considerable interest has been taken by telephone managers 
in Pennsylvania in the discussion carried on last week at the 
state capitol before the public service commission on the sub- 
ject of a uniform telephone service rate for exchanges of the 
same size throughout the state. The subject developed into 
a discussion of the proper way to fix telephone rates. 

Telephone men generally were of the opinion that rates 
should be governed by local conditions affecting cost of plant, 
cost of operation, maintenance or replacement cost, and a 
fair return upon the investment. The latter should be higher 
than in most public utilities, as the hazard to plant is greater 
on account of storms and for many other reasons. 

It was brought out in more than one instance that labor 
costs are steadily increasing, use of the service is increasing, 
wear on apparatus is increasing rapidly and the cost of mate- 
rials for replacement and operation, such as wire, poles, bolts 
and batteries, is rapidly advancing. 


First Merger Authorized by Minnesota Commission. 

The first permit for one telephone company to absorb an- 
other has been granted by the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission. 

Following a hearing the Fulda Telephone Co., of Fulda, 
Minn., was allowed by the commission to purchase the Brews- 
ter-Round Lake Telephone Co., of Brewster. The joint lines 
will extend over Murray, Jackson, Nobles and Cottonwood 
counties. 

“In view of the fact that better and wider service will be 
given subscribers and that no rate changes are to be made the 
petition was granted,” said C. E. Elmquist, of the commission. 








Increase in Rates Authorized at Big Bend, Wis. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, on August 3, is- 
sued an order authorizing the Prospect, Guthrie & Big 
Bend Telephone Co., of Big Bend, Wis., to substitute the 
following schedule of rates for its present rates which it 
alleged were insufficient to pay a fair return on the in- 
vestment: 

Two-party residence telephone service, $13 per year; 
single line residence telephone, $14 per year; two-party 
business, $14 per year; single line business telephone, $15 
per year; rural line telephone, $13 per year. According 
to the order, which becomes effective October 1 for the 
quarter beginning on that date, the bills are payable quar- 
terly and if paid promptly shall be net; if not, a penalty of 
25 cents per quarter may be added. Other line charges 
shall remain as at present. 
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The present rates are $1 per month straight if paid in 
advance; $13 per year if not paid in advance; another line 
charge of 10 cents. 





City Cannot Forfeit Home Franchise at Tacoma, Wash. 

That the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Tacoma, 
Wash., is entirely within its rights in operating under the fran- 
chise of the Home Telephone Co., of Puget Sound, is the decision 
recently rendered by the state supreme court. The franchise 
in question was originally granted to the Home Telephone Co. 
of Puget Sound in 1905. Six years later the Home company 
became insolvent and was purchased at judicial sale by the 
Pacific company. 

The principal contentions of the city of Tacoma, which in- 
stituted the suit, were that the franchise was voided because 
of breach of the condition that it should not be transferred to 
a competing company, and because automatic telephones, pro- 
vided for in the franchise, were not supplied when the Bell 
interests took over the franchise. 

The supreme court holds that the Bell company, operating 
under the Home franchise in Tacoma, had the right to ignore 
the franchise provision for automatic telephones, and that a 
provision in the Home franchise that it could not be sold to 
a competing company was not operative. 

Judge Card, of the Pierce county superior court, who or- 
dered the franchise revoked, is reversed and the case against 
the telephone company ordered dismissed. 

The Home franchise, which the Pacific company acquired 
by purchase, has 15 years to run while the Pacific franchise 
will expire in October. 

Basing arguments on the fact that the state supreme 
court decision was not handed down by a majority of the 
supreme court judges, the city of Tacoma will ask for a 
rehearing of the case. This action was decided upon by 
the members o1 the city council, at the request of Com- 
missioner of Public Safety A. U. Mills. 

Commissioner Mills declares that in the old Home 
franchise there is a clause stating that “the franchise can 
not be transferred to any other person or company with- 
out the consent of the city council.” “It appears to me,” 
said the commissioner, “that this clause should hold good 
in the courts. As far as I can learn there were only three 
or four judges who heard the case. We want a decision 
rendered by the supreme court judges sitting en banc.” 





Rehearing Asked in St. Louis Rate Case. 

The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. has filed 
a motion for a rehearing of the St. Louis, Mo., rate case, 
alleging that the commission errer in rendering its de- 
cision and giving 18 reasons why the rehearing should be 
allowed, among which are the following: 

That 6% per cent. is not an adequate return on its in- 
vestment in St. Louis. 

That $8,500,000 is not a fair value to be used in rate- 
making. The company contends that the property in St. 
Louis is worth $10,500,000. 

That the commission excluded “going value” in making 
its conclusions. 5 

That the value of the service to the user was not taken 
into account. 

That the payment of 4% per cent. of the gross earnings 
of the company to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for services rendered by the company and for the use of 
its patented devices was disallowed in fixing the value for 
the purpose of rates. 

That the amount allowed for depreciation was too small; 
that at least 5% per cent. should have been allowed. 

That the commission disapproved of and disallowed an 
item for employes’ benefits and pensions. 

In its application for an increase in rates in the city of 
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St. Louis, the Southwestern company asked that it be 
permitted to make such changes in its rate schedule as 
would allow it an increase in revenue of $157,000 per an- 
num. In the decision recently handed down by the com- 
mission an increase amounting to $105,000 was allowed. 
The commission has not as yet ruled upon the petition 
of the company for a rehearing. 





Suit to Enjoin Referendum in Spokane Franchise Case. 

The injunction suit filed by Frank J. Walker was recently 
taken under advisement by Judge E. H. Sullivan, after hear- 
ing the concluding arguments on the question of whether the 
voters should be permitted to ballot under the referendum on 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s franchise in Spokane, 
Wash. In his suit, Mr. Walker attacks the referendum which 
was petitioned by the Public Ownership League, on the grounds 
of sufficiency as to the number of signatures and legality be- 
cause no referendum on such franchises was provided under 
the state law. 

Corporation Counsel H. M. Stephens challenged the right 
of a taxpayer to bring the injunction action. Attorney S. R. 
Green, representing the referendum league, advised the state 
had “recognized that the legislative power in municipalities un- 
der the commission form of government lies primarily with 
the people and only secondarily with the city council.” 

Attorney Alex. Winston, representing Frank J. Walker, then 
stated in detail his reasons for believing the referendum at- 
tempt illegal. He said that the law was plain on the ques- 
tion and that the power delegated to the city council should 
not be shifted to the voters. 


New Rate Schedule for Random Lake (Wis.) Telephone Co. 

The Random Lake Telephone Co., of Random Lake, 
Wis., was recently authorized by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission to adjust its rates as follows: Rural, $12 a 
year; single line, local exchange limits, $14; desk telephone 
on party lines, $1 a year; extension bells, 50 cents a year; 
toll on all connecting lines, five cents a call. 








Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 


ARIZONA. 

July 20: Complaint filed by the Arizona, California & Nevada 
Telephone Co., of Kingman, Ariz., against Dan Angius and 
the Northern Telephone Co. The complainant company states 
that it owns exchanges at Kingman, Oatman and Chloride, 
Ariz., and Needles, Cal., and that it is operating 300 miles of 
lines under a franchise granted by the board of supervisors 
and the permission of the corporation commission. Angius, 
the complainant states, last month made application for a 
franchise, but without waiting for any action to be taken, has 
commenced the construction of a line at Oatman. The com- 
plainant asks that the defendant be prevented from construct- 
ing telephone lines in Mohave county. 

September 15: Hearing in regard to complaints against the 
rates and charges of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., in Tucson, Ariz. 

September 22: Hearing in regard to complaints against the 
rates and charges of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., in Flagstaff, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA. 

July 8: The commission dismissed the complaint of George 
E. Small, et al., residents of a certain territory situated be- 
tween the city of Porterville and the town of Terra Bella, 
in Tulare county, Cal., vs. the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., alleging that the defendant has disconnected from its 
Porterville exchange a certain telephone line over which tele- 
phone service at Porterville has heretofore been furnished the 
complainants. The commission, upon investigation, found that 
the complainants are located within territory which is properly 
tributary to. defendant’s Terra Bella exchange and that they 
have no rightful claim to exchange telephone service except 
through the defendant’s Terra Bella exchange. Case No. 808. 

July 15: The commission dismissed the application of the 
Southwestern Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permis- 
sion to discontinue its practice of allowing discounts to its 
subscribers within the Redlands district, the applicant having 
made written request on July 12 that the proceeding be dis- 
missed. Case No. 1614. 
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July 15: The commission dismissed the complaint filed by 
the city of Redlands, Cal., vs. the Southwestern Home Tele- 
phone Co., relative to rates. Having no evidence in support 
of its complaint to submit at the hearing, the city agreed to 
withdraw the complaint provided defendant is not earning over 
8 per cent. upon its investment. A check of the data sub- 
mitted by defendant company showed that the company is not 
earning 7 per cent. on its investment. The complaint was 
therefore dismissed. Case No. 621. 

ILLINOIS. 

August 3: Hearing on the application of the Noble Mutual 
Telephone Co. for a certificate of convenience and necessity. 
This is the company which carried to the supreme court its 
appeal from the decision of the commission that it could not 
operate in the village of Noble without a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity. In its application for a certificate, 
the company states that it wishes to construct and operate a 
mutual telephone exchange. A compromise was effected. 

August 4: Hearing on application of the Kinloch Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co., for authority to issue its first mort- 
gage 5 per cent. gold bonds in the aggregate amount of $641,- 
000, and $527,000 of its common stock. 

August 7: Hearing on application of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Telephone Co., of Carthage, for an order authorizing the 
issue of its first mortgage loan six per cent. gold bonds in the 
aggregate amount of $100,000 and the execution of its deed of 
trust to the Sangamon Loan & Trust Co., of Springfield. 

KANSAS. 

July: Complaint filed by the Wichita, Kan., Board of Trade 
against the service rendered by the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. 

MARYLAND. 

September 8: Hearing on the investigation into the rates, 
rules and practices of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. in the state of Maryland. 

MINNESOTA. 

July: Fulda Telephone Co., of Fulda, Minn., authorized to 
purchase the Brewster Round Lake Telephone Co., of Brew- 
ster. 

July 28: Hearing on application of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for an indeterminate permit to operate its 
system at Thief River Falls, Minn. The city of Thief River 
Falls, through its attorney, objected to the issuance of such 
a permit on the grounds that the commission has not jurisdic- 
tion. The Tri-State company is at the present time operating 
in that city without any franchise or permit. 

July 28: Willow Creek Telephone Co. ordered to reduce 
its rate on toll messages from Mankato to Willow Creek from 
36 cents to 26 cents. The company charges a rate of 26 
cents from its system to Mankato which it reaches over the 
lines of the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. by con- 
nection at Amboy, but the rate the other way is 36 cents. This 
the commission holds is discriminatory against the Mankato 
subscribers. 

July 30: Hearing on petition of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. at which the officers of the Minnesota 
Telephone Co., of Brainerd, were requested to appear and 
show cause why they should not be enjoined from operating an 
exchange in that city. The petition of the Northwestern com- 
pany cites that June 12 the Minnesota Telephone Co. was 
granted a franchise to operate a telephone exchange by the 
Brainerd council and that June 30, the day before the Min- 
nette bill went into effect, the company strung a number of 
wires on poles belonging to the city water and light company 
and installed several temporary telephones. This, the North- 
western company says, was for the purpose of evading the 
requirements of the new law, and it demands a ruling on that 
point. It contends that the Minnesota company is not operat- 
ing a bona fide exchange and that its work to date has been 
simply in the way of evasion. 

Missourt. 

July 20: Complaint of J. A. Knott, et al., vs. Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., dismissed. The complainants 
sought to restore the free Hannibal exchange service. which 
they had received since 1902 from the defendant and com- 
panies succeeding it, under a contract made with the Equit- 
able Construction Co. prior to the creation of the public service 
commission. The commission held that the enaction of the 
gg service commission law invalidated the contract. Case 

o. 583. 

July 24: Decision rendered in case No. 708, the Electric 
Audit Co., of St. Louis, vs. the Kinloch Telephone Co. The 
complaint was filed by the Electric Audit Co. asking for an 
order prohibiting the Kinloch Telephone Co. from collecting 
rentals three months in advance from its patrons. At the 


hearing it developed that the Electric Audit Co. and C. C. 
Mason, 


its president, were not subscribers to the Kinloch 
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Telephone Co.’s service. The telephone company, through its 
vice-president and general manager, H. Linton Reber, explained 
to the commission that to collect the rentals monthly would 
entail a great expense. The commission dismissed the com- 
p.aint without prejudice. 

Missovurt. 

August 3: The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
has filed a motion for a re-hearing in the St. Louis rate case, 
alleging that the commission erred in giving its decision and 
giving eighteen reasons why a re-hearing should be allowed. 

MoNTANA. 

July,28: The commission denied the petition of the citizens 
of Laurel, Mont., that the toll fee of 10 cents charged by the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. for service be- 
tween Laurel and Billings be reduced. The commission held 
that there was no basis upon which to grant a reduction in 
the absence of a physical valuation of the company’s plant and 
declared that to reduce the rate to one community arbitrarily 
would discriminate against other communities. 

New York. 

July 26: Meeting of representatives of concerns of Water- 
town, N. Y., having intercommunicating telephone systems in 
use, to discuss the matter of rates charged for intercommuni- 
cating systems. Attention of the commission was recently 
called to the fact that most of the concerns in Watertown are 
paying, and for several years have paid, a higher rate for the 
service than a few such concerns. For the purpose of ex- 
changing experiences and discussing this question, a meet- 
ing was held by those interested at the chamber of commerce 
on July 26. 

OH8IOo. 

September 8: Hearing in regard to the complaint of Wm. 
A. Shafer asking that the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co. be compelled to connect with the Hamilton (Ohio) 
Home Telephone Co. for the purpose of giving toll service to 
Cincinnati. 

WASHINGTON. 

August 5: Hearing in regard to the question as to whether 
telephone companies of the state should be allowed to require 
a $5 deposit from patrons before installing a telephone. 

August 11: Hearing at Everett on the petition of the city 
of Everett, Wash., for an order requiring physical connection 
between the exchanges of the Puget Sound Independent Tele- 
phone Co. and the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in that 
city. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

August 17: Hearing at Charleston to discuss telephone serv- 
ice, more especially an interlocking service throughout the 
state, to which representatives of all the boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce of the state, together with representa- 
tives of the telephone companies of the state, have been in- 


vited. 
WISCONSIN. 


July: On application of the Kenosha Independent Tele- 
phone Co. and the Deerfield Telephone Co. the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission has ordered a toll rate of five cents 
between the companies’ lines. Each company is to keep its 
toll lines in repair. 

July: Washington County Telephone Co. authorized to ad- 
just rates as follows: Single line business, $1.65; party line 
business $1.50 a month; single line residence, $1.50; party line 
residence, $1.25. Not more than four subscribers shall be 
allowed on one line and the single line rates are applicable to 
one mile radius from the central office. 


July: The commission adjusted the rates of the Random Lake 
(Wis.) Telephone Co. on application of the company. The 
following new rates are ordered: Rural, $12 a year; single 


line local exchange limits, $14; desk telephone on party lines, 
$1 a year; extension bells, 50 cents a year; toll on all con- 
necting lines, five cents a call. 

August 3: Order authorizing the Prospect, Guthrie & Big 
Bend Telephone Co., of Big Bend, Wis., to increase rates. 
Present rates are $1 per month straight if paid in advance: 
$13 per year if not paid in advance; another line charge of 10 
cents. The revenues not being sufficient to meet expenses 
and pay a fair rate of interest, the company asked authority 
to increase the rates from $12 to $15, payable in advance, and 
to retain the 10 cents other line charge. The commission al- 
lows the following schedule to be substituted: Rural line 
telephone, $13 per year; two-party residence telephone, vil- 
lage, $13 per year; one-party residence, village, $14; two-party 
business telephone, village, $14; one-party business telephone, 
village. $15. Bills are to be payable quarterly, and if paid 
promptly shall be net; if not, a penalty of 25 cents per quar- 


ter mav be added. Other line charges shall remain as at pres- 
ent. Rates to be effective October 1, 1915, for the quarter 
beginning on that date. 











From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: 


To Engage as Consulting Traffic Engineer. 

John A. Harrison, who is well known to many of 
TELEPHONY’s readers, announces the opening of his office at 
Lima, Ohio, as consulting traffic engineer. Mr. Harrison 
has been exclusively engaged in traffic work for twelve 
years. During the period 
1903 to 1911 he was con- 
nected with the Pacific 
Telephone and_ Tele- 
graph Co. of San 
Francisco. The follow- 
ing two years he was 
employed as traffic man- 
ager for the Louisville 
Home Telephone Co. 
and the Central Home 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Louisville, Ky. 
Late in 1913 Mr. Harri- 
son was appointed traffic 
engineer for the North 
Electric Co., of Chicago. 
While associated with 
that company he _ han- 
dled the traffic work on 
the automanual installa- 
tion for the Lima Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., 
at Lima, Ohio. 

Mr. Harrison plans to handle general consulting and 
supervisory work. His work will cover instructions to 
operators, operating methods and costs. He will specialize 
in the laying out of switchboards so as to provide the 
most efficient and economical operation. 

There is a wide field in this branch of engineering work 
and it is only during the past year or so that many com- 
panies have realized what loose traffic methods have cost 
them, not only in dollars and cents, but the loss of sub- 
scribers’ good will due to poor and inefficient service. 

















J. A. Harrison. 





Annual Convention of Jovian Order. 

The thirteenth annual convention of the Jovian Order will 
be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, October 13, 14 and 15. A general committee com- 
posed of the following members will have entire charge of all 
arrangements: Homer E. Niesz, chairman; Victor H. Tousley, 
vice-chairman; and G. W. Cummings, secretary. 

The program includes a reception and dance on Tuesday 
evening, October 12; Wednesday, a business session in the 
morning, luncheon as guests of business associations of Chi- 
cago, an outing trip in the afternoon and an elaborate pageant 
and entertainment in the evening. Another business session 
will be held Thursday morning, a degree team competition in 
the afternoon and the annual rejuvenation in the evening. Fri- 
day morning will be devoted to a business session and the after- 
noon to the closing session and election of fourteenth congress. 
A banquet has been arranged for Friday evening. 

Special provision is being made to entertain the visiting 
ladies. 





Stromberg Telephone on London & Port Stanley Railway. 

The official opening of the electrified London & Port Stan- 
ley Railway, which connects London and Port Stanley; Ont., 
Can., a line 25% miles long running through a beautiful pros- 
perous country, took place on July 22. 


Indiana Independent Telephone Association, Indianapolis, September 15 and 16 


Stromberg-Carlson telephones are used for dispatching. The 
telephone system is magneto and combination-phones, desk tele- 
phones, and wall type No. 896 telephones are used on the line. 

New Model of Diamond “Rapid Fire” Drill. 

The Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., of New York City, has 
recently placed on the market a new model of Diamond “Rapid 
Fire” drill, known as model 1-D. Among the improved fea- 
tures of this drill, which is shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations, are the adjustment screw for regulating the power 
of the blow exerted upon the drill and the new extension 
spring operated over the yoke which straddles the main shaft 
at the rear of the plunger. The spring is adjustable by means 
of a wing nut which permits of a range of tension, not per- 
mitted in any of the former Diamond drills. This adjustment, 
it is said, is so sensitive that the hammer can be made to 
perform with the lightest blows for small holes in delicate 
surfaces, and by increasing the tension through the wing nut 
the drill can be made to deliver heavy blows for larger sizes 
of holes in hard stone. 

In order to improve the efficiency of the tool when drilling 
in ceilings or in floors, the Diamond “Rapid Fire” ceiling stand 
and the Diamond “Rapid Fire” floor stand, shown in the illus- 
trations, were recently designed and placed on the market by 




















Diamond “Rapid Fire’’ Drill and Ceiling Stand. 


the Diamond company. The ceiling stand is made of tele- 
scopic sections easily adjusted to various heights of ceilings 
and the drill is forced into the hole by means of a powerful 
spring. This stand is made in two sizes, style A for floors 
from 7 to 12 ft. and style B for floors froni 8 to 20 ft. 

The floor stand is so designed that the operator is con- 
veniently seated on the platform and by a slight forward or 
backward movement of the platform the drill point is inserted 
or withdrawn from the hole with a rocker motion. This stand 
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is particularly useful where a great number of holes must be 
drilled on given centers. When the holes are marked the 
operator, without leaving the seat, can slide it to the different 
positions where drilling is required. 

The success of the Diamond “Rapid Fire” drill, has been 
pronounced, and it has now become a tool of general utility 
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Diamond ‘Rapid Fire’’ Floor Stand. 


where drilling in concrete, brick and stone is necessary. A 
number of large electrical, plumbing and steam fitting con- 
tractors have practically discontinued the old style hand drill- 
ing and are using “Rapid Fire” drills instead, with good re- 
sults. 





Book Review. 

APPLIED THEORY OF ACCOUNTS; by 
Published by the D. Van Nostrand Co., 
534x8% in.; with charts and diagrams. 
leather, $3.50. 

This book, which is now in its second edition, contains valu- 
able information for business men, taking up as it does all 
of the branches of commerce and explaining them in great 
detail. 

Mr. Esquerré’s treatise begins with a section on business or- 
ganization, covering all forms of partnerships and associations 
for the transaction of business, and the laws and precedence 
for their governing. Chapters on the co-partnership, the cor- 
poration, stock securities, organization and management, corpo- 
rate records, are very complete and form an adequate guide 
for persons who wish to engage in that form of business 
activity. 

The general theory and technique for various accounting sys- 
tems applied particularly to bookkeeping practice are taken 
up in Part II. The work also describes how to open and 
maintain accounts covering machinery and tools, good will, 
patents, trade-marks, copyrights, franchises, investments, etc. 
A complete index also adds materially to the value of the 
book. “The work will be found particularly useful to those 
who have charge of accounts, and in fact business men gen- 
erally. 


Paul-Joseph Esquerré. 
New York. 519 pages, 
Price, cloth, $3; half 





Work Progressing Rapidly on Washington C. H. Exchange. 

The work of installing the Ohio State Telephone Co.’s 
new exchange at Washington C. H., Ohio, is progress- 
ing rapidly and it is now forecasted that the cut-over will 
take place about October 1. The company will install, 
for the first time in Ohio, and probably in this country, 
upon its rural lines, an eight-party selective automatic 
service. During the last year the outside plant has been 
entirely rebuilt. 
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Earnings of Manitoba Government Telephones. 

According to the condensed earnings report of the Manitoba 
Government Telephones for the month of May, submitted to 
the Manitoba Public Utilities Commission, the net earnings 
for that month were $32,819. For the six months ended May 
31, 1915, they are found to be $181,215. 

The revenue for May was divided as follows: Exchange 
revenue, $116,238; toll revenue, $24,751; sundry net earnings, 
$1,704, making a total revenue of $142,692. 

The expenses included: Operating, $50,291 
tenance, $24,402; plant replacement, $35,180, bringing the total 
expense up to $109,873. 

The balance sheet presented is as follows 


: current main- 


ASSETS. 
UN 5 eds oo as ee eds re Seems el mel $9,919,802 
Office furntiure and Gxtures’s.... 0 .6ccccceseccccsnces 24,708 
RN III 6 sc 5:5 5g a Pale Kare d RSs ROL Rw Sree TA 51,652 
RUIN Se 5) SG wigs Shs mxbio-blas Gislaors- we ores Simm e 343,413 
Ce ee NE a raisin eclataiamaiswbeoeaanienetomenas 434,819 


Proviaeial treastify trust ACCOUiE occ scscccccscnes 
Provineial treasury current account. ........05 cccesses 
Accounts receivable 
Prepaid expenses 
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LIABILITIES. 


Government investment ..............ecceeeeee+ ++ + $10,386,026 


PANS AMINE e656 bs. 8.5 0 95: Roma IOG oo aaelaond 41,577 
ism MOWEINE foio: 6. oieics ss erwin. wie oesie cerns ware dwalnws 76,033 
EDIMCPTIGIE TESEEVES sci. c ci eectisieiesie dessa seaieseee ers 937,737 
EIS ois s oi ssis ao ow sais hen cameae aes 181,215 

NIN Esch cin Gioie wists ale eater ee et ae $11,622.588 





Phoney Bill in August. 

Even the heat of the August sun does not lessen Phoney 
Bill’s enthusiasm as a “Quality Apparatus” booster. Bill 
“You insure your life, your home, your building, 
Quality Apparatus pays 
The accompanying 


says: 
why not your telephone service? 
extra dividends 


in Good Service.” 
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Phoney Bill Patronizes the “Order by Telephone’”’ Booster. 


reproduction from the August blotter calendar of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
shows Phoney Bill patronizing a “soda fountain” which 
is a booster for the telephone. This is evidenced by a 
sign suspended over the “fountain” which reads: “Order 
Your Ice Cream by Telephone.” 





Paragraphs. 
Tue Correy System & Aunit Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., is 
making the regular quarterly audit for the Newark Telephone 
Co., at Newark, Ohio. ? 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 


Byron F. Wasson, president and founder of the National 
Telephone & Electric Co., of Clinton, Ill, has retired, the en- 
tire stock of the company, in which Mr. Wasson held a large 
majority, having recently been sold to a syndicate repre- 
sented by C. B. Chead- 
le, of Joliet, and E. 
S. Sterrett, of Henry, Ill. 
Mr. Wasson was born in 
Gibson county, Ind., in 
June, 1855. He was edu- 
cated at the Union Chris- 
tian College and_ the 
Kansas State Normal Col- 
lege, graduating from the 
latter with the degree A. 
B. Leaving the farm at 
the age of 21 Mr. Wasson 
attended school and later 
taught for 15 years. At 
this time the Bell patents 
expired and he began the 
construction of a line 
from Bluffs to Winches- 
ter, Ill., building on oak 
poles with the aid of a 
ladder in lieu of climbers. 
In 1892 he organized the 
system at Bluffs, becom- 
ing its general manager. 
The system experienced a 
rapid growth and soon 
covered the vicinity of 
Jacksonville, Winchester, 
Roodhouse and adjoining towns. It was when these lines be- 
gan to spread out that Mr. Wasson was called to Lincoln to 
operate the plant there, selling out his interests in the original 
plant. 

After remaining in Lincoln for a short time as manager, 
he was called to DeWitt county, to build a line from Waynes- 
ville to Clinton. He extended the lines through to Weldon, 
DeWitt and Farmer City, afterwards as far east as Belle- 
flower and Mahomet, and built exchanges at Farmer City, 
Mansfield and Clinton. He also bought out the Clinton Mutual 
Telephone Co., which had about 195 telephones. Exchanges 
were built at Waynesville and Kenney, at which time a num- 
ber of different persons had taken stock in the company. Mr. 
Wasson bought out all of these stockholders, however, and 
later took in L. R. Herrick as a partner. In 1904 Mr. Herrick 
disposed of his interests to S. H. Martin, at which time the 
National Telephone & Electric Co. was organized. and incor- 
porated for $100,000. When Mr. Martin’s health began to fail, 
he sold his interests to V. R. Wasson, of Decatur. 

Mr. Wasson has been a member of the National Independent 
Telephone Association since it was formed. He will retire to 
his suburban home north of the town of Clinton and will 
devote his spare time to handling stocks and bonds and real 
estate. 


Roscort MitcHett has been made manager of the Dugger 
Telephone Co., at Dugger, Ind. 

J. B. Atrer has sold his interest in the Lacona Telephone 
Co., of Lacona, Iowa, to C. R. Smith. Mr. Smith will now 
be sole manager of the plant. 

C. W. Barney has resigned his position as manager of the 
Arcola, Ind., exchange of the Whitely County Telephone Co., 
on September 1. Elmer E. Miller of Arcola will succeed 

im. 

G. W. Lamps, of Devol, Okla., has purchased a half interest 
in the Davidson Telephone Co., of Davidson, and has leased 
the interest of W. A. Dyer, which places him in entire control 
of the business. 

TuHeEopore N. VAit, president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., recently celebrated his 70th birthday at his 
estate, Speedwell Farms, Lyndonville, Vt. He received 300 
letters and telegrams of congratulation and also received over 
the long distance telephone the felicitations of his friends in 
San Francisco and other parts of the country. 


J. H. Czose, assistant secretary of the Kansas Public 

















B. F. Wasson. 


Utilities Commission, has resigned his position to become 
secretary of the Kansas Independent Telephone Association, 
effective September 1. Fred Coulson, the present secretary of 
the association, will assume the position of commercial super- 
intendent of a number of Independent exchanges in Saline, 
Dickinson and Mitchell counties. Dr. Close will be succeeded 
as assistant secretary of the commission by Malcolm Gray, 
of Leavenworth. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 


Brewers, Ky.—The Brewers Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $350. The incorporators are 
A. J. Bean, J. C. Chester, T. W. Lyles; L. P. Tyree and S. S. 
Kisney. 

BertHa, Minn.—The German-American Telephone Co. has 
been formed with a capital stock of $500. The incorporators 
are John Dietel, L. H. Ellig, and John Stork. 

Van Hoox, N. D—The Van Hook Farmers’ Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators are J. W. McNamara, Van Hook, Pryer Luidley, 
Epworth, and John Haley Stanley. 

SaLem, S. D.—The Daisy Telephone Co. has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $350. The incorporators are L. 
D. Bies, Fred Blankartz, and Henry Kolbeck. 


Construction. 


CoL_umsus, Ounto.—The Ohio State Telephone Co. has pur- 
chased the site for its New Lakewood exchange. 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Kwan Po Pin, manager Chinese 
Telegraph Supply Dept. No. 27 Markham Road, Shanghai, 
China, has invited tenders for telephone material. Bids will 
be received until August 20, 1915. Specifications, requisition 
sheets, and other information may be examined at the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its branch offices. 

Storm Lake, IA.—The Northern Telephone Co. will soon 
begin the erection of an office building to cost $25,000. 

ABILENE, KANs.—The United Telephone Co. is planning to 
install telephones with metallic circuits in the business district 
of Downs. It also intends to: replace the open wires with 
cables. 

Winpsor, Mo.—The Missouri Union Telephone Co. will 
erect a brick building for the Windsor exchange. 

CoNNEAUT, On10.—The Conneaut Telephone Co. plans to 
issue $58,000 new stock for improvements. 


Fremont, Onio.—The Fremont Home Telephone Co. is 
preparing to take down many of its loose wires and sub- 
stitute a cable system. 

Prairie Du Cuien, Wis.—The Union Telephone Co. is 
planning to build a new exchange. 


Elections. 


GeNnEvA, Ou10.—The stockholders of the People’s Telephone 
Co. held their annual meeting recently, and etected the fol- 
lowing board of seven directors: John Hasenpflug, W. H. 
King, C. I. Crowther, A. W. Chamberlin, C. A. Chaffee, B. M. 
Throop and W. R. Ellis. 


JANESVILLE, Wis.—Officers of the Rock County Telephone 
Co. for the ensuing year were elected recently as follows: 
president, F. B. Farnsworth; vice-president, R. M. Bostwick; 
secretary, Richard Valentine; treasurer, H. D. Murdock; 
assistant secretary, Isaac F. Connors. 


Wavutoma, Wis.—The Wautoma-Mount Morris Telephone 
Co. has elected the following officers: E. F. Kileen, president; 
O. B. Olson, vice-president; and L. H. Larsen, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Miscellaneous. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND.—It has been learned in London that 
Algiers is to have a new telephone system. To this end, the 
Algiers Chamber of Commerce has been authorized to ad- 
vance sufficient funds to the government. 

Seymour, Inp.—The Seymour Mutual Telephone Co. has 
bought the lines of the Home Telephone Co., of Brownstown, 
Ind. This change places Brownstown, Vallonia, Cortland, 
Tampico and Crothersville all under the Seymour manage- 
ment. 
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